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For the immature and inexperienced and incentives to research. bul Phe solution of our problems 


scholar, the field educational re 


only a few of the most pertinent and = might enable our contemporaries to 


search apparently has very little to significant ones will be presented solve their problems. The possibility 


offer in the way of incentives and here. 
personal values. The students en 


rolled im courses in lo Lo Re 


lin the lirst place, atler one com 


pletes research of his own, he will 


of contributing to our world’s vast 
store of knowledge is limitless. 


Phe prospect of having a research 


search probably leel that the only come lo have a qgrealer appreciation reporl published is an incentive of 


value of the course 
and incentive to re 
search is one closely 
related to the com 
pletion of an original 


research as a part of] 


the requirements lor 


al higher deqree. 


Not many years 


ago, while the writer 


was attending such 
a class, a wave ol 
ironic laughter arose 
from the qroup when 


the instructor, a tried 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions ol prolessional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experience in the lield. The Journal does not engage in 
re publication practice, in the beliel that previously published 
material, however creditable, has already been made available 


lo the prolessional ic through its original publication. 
— 
NTanuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel 
| 


comed, with the eXPress understanding that all such issues are 


published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


\rticles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points ol view so 
expressed. \t all times, the fournal reserves the right to refuse 
publication il in the opinion ol the Editorial Board an author 


has violated standards ol prolessional ethies or journalisti: 


research — for many. 
The personal satis 
faction and pride 
which a person feels 
when he sees his 
oun accomplish 
ments exhibited for 
others to see and use 
can not be minim 
ized. 

The hope ol improv 
ing ones own protic 
iency, of maintaining 
his enthusiasm in 


his work. and of 


and true researcher presentation. 


announced thal thre 


broadening his own 


qeneral culture are 


topic for the day was 

“Incentives to Research.” The only 
obvious incentive to do research toi 
the majority was one forced upon 
them: they were required lo complete 
the course as a part of their qraduate 
curriculum. But the patient professor 
shruaqqed olf the sentiments of the 
class and proceeded lo make clear lo 
the class a number ol oulstandina 
incentives to and delinite values of 
research to the researcher himself. 
And until One does research “on his 
own and qains the maturity and ex 
perience that are essential in any en 


deavor. he may @e@astty hail lo recod 


nize the inherent values and mcen 


lives of research. 


Q} course there are countless val 


4 research done by others. It is im 
possible fo apprectate the problems 
the efforts. and the mountainous tasks 
which surround educational research 
until these same difliculties have been 
experienced. | 

Then. too, by doing research one 
qains an appreciation of our herilaqe 
of knowledge. What we now know 
and believe in the field of education 
was not handed down to us from the 
(jods on hiah:. li is the result of 
decades olf experimentation, study, of 
trial and error methods. and research. 

A further incentive of research is 
simply the hope of advancing the 
twworld’s knowledaqe. Wie in the field 


of education have problems of our 


all valid incentives 
lo research. 

The last. but far from least incen 
live to research, is the sheer joy and 
pleasure derived therefrom. The solv 
ing of ones problem, the planning. 
the satistaction of work well-done. 
and the contribution which results. 
are certainly personal values to the 
researcher. 

The November issue of the Journal 
is devoted to students’ research work 
The work was done as a part of the 
requirements for the Master's degree. 
lt is our hope that the students will 
realize the values and incentives of 
their allempt al research in educa 
tion and be motivated to continued 


service tn research. 


HarpAway 
Editor 
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Charles W. Hardaway 


Director of Research and Testing 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


The primary purpose of the teach- 
ers college is the production of suc- 
cessful teachers. And though it is rec- 
ognized that many uncontrollable fac- 
tors contribute to the success in any 

prolession, it is be- 
that 


factors 


| lieved many 
definite of 
college environment 
contribute directly 
to a teacher's suc- 
cess in the teaching 
field. Without such 
factors the degree of 
success as a teach- 


er might well he 


lessened. 

In order to gain some insight con- 
cerning the elements of the teachers 
college environment which do con- 
tribute to success in the teaching pro- 
fession, a survey was made of a num- 
ber of teachers who were considered 
highly successful. The teachers com- 
prising the survey were simply re- 
quested to rank in the order of im- 
portance or significance various fac- 
tors of the college environment which, 
they believed, contributed to their 
success as teachers. The report of the 
survey is reported herein. 

(Groups studied and method of the 
study. The original sroup comprising 
the study consisted of two hundred 
teachers, all 
State Teachers College. The sroup 


was made up of 100 men teachers and 


sraduates of Indiana 


100 women teachers. For comparative 
purposes, the Groups based on sex 
were then divided into two sections: 
one was composed of graduates who 
sraduated before 1940, and the other 


section was made up ol sraduates ol 


22 


1940 or alter. The purpose of this di- 
vision was to see if there were any 
noticeable differences in opinion re- 
carding factors contributing to suc- 
cess alter a ten-year period away from 
school. 

This mailing list of two hundred 
successful teachers was furnished by 
the Alumni Office of Indiana State 
Teachers College. Their selection was 
made on the basis of apparant suc- 
cess in the teaching field. Factors 
considered in success were position 
held, salary received, recommenda- 
tions of administrators, recommenda- 
tions of fellow teachers, and tangeable 
evidence of prolessional srowth. 

In order to gather the data, the 
writer mailed a printed post card list- 
ing factors of the college environment 
which might very likely contribute te 
success in the teaching field. The 
post card was accompanied by a letter 
of instructions, asking the respondents 
to rank the factors listed, or any others 
which they might add, in the order of 
their degree of influence on their suc- 
cess as a teacher. In other words, the 
teachers were to rate the factors which 
influenced their success, in the order 
of their benefit to the teacher. The 
most important aspect was to be rated 
“1” the second most important as. 
pect “2”, and so on. In case a teacher 
felt that a certain aspect of the college 
did not affect or contribute to his suc- 
cess, the factor was not rated. The 
factors listed on the post card and to 
Le rated by the teachers were: (1) 
Academic subjects in major field, 
(2) Elective or other required courses 
not in major field, (3) Professional 


subjects—methods, education courses, 


practice teaching, (4) Contacts with 
faculty in general, classroom or other. 
wise, (5) Extra-curricular activities. 
(6) Contacts with fellow students, 
(7) Personality and character of Spe- 
cilic instructors, and (8) Fraternal or 
sorority affiliation. The teacher could 
add and rate any factors he felt neces. 
sary in his particular case. 

Of the 200 post cards originally 
mailed, 131, or 65.5 per cent were om 
turned. These provided the material 
for this report. Table | presents. the 
data regarding the number of teachers 
contacted and the percentage of re. 


turns. 


TABLE | 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
CONTACTED IN THE SURVEY 
AND PERCENTAGE OF 
RETURNS 


No. No. Per cent 
Group Contacted Returned Returned 
Male— 
sraduating 
before 1940 50 30 60.00 
Female— 
oraduating 
before 1940 50 35 70.00 
Male— 
sraduating 
since 1940 50 51 62.00 
Female— 
oradualing 
since 1940 50 39 70.00 
Total 200 131 65.50 


Tabulation and treatment of data 
In tabulating the data, the writer kept 
the replies of the four GrOUPS separ: 
ate in order to note any signilicant dil- 
ferences among the various groups, or 
The 


was simply a matter of recording the 


between the sexes. tabulation 
rankings of the various aspects on 
each card. In order to determine a lin- 
al ranking for each aspect within each 
group, the writer employed weighted 
values for each rank. For example, the 
item listed as academic subjects might 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Intelligence 


Underweight 


Mildred Harrod Moench 


Elementary Teacher 
Deming School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITION OF 
TERMS USED 

For years scientists and lay persons 
have considered the problem of the 
relation between malnutrition and in- 
telligence. 

kenridge and Vincent! expres- 
sed their point ol view as follows: 

The popular idea has been and still 
is that when peo 
ple possess physical 
superiority they are 
by nature inferior in- 
tellec tually—“beau- 
and that 
people are 


dumb" — 
brainy 
weak- 
lings. There is no 
scientilic evidence 
lo support this view 
compensation. 
The evidence, in 
fact, in spite of 
some dispute, seems to lean slightly 
in the direction of correlation rather 
than olf compensation. The interior 
child intelles tually seems to be slight- 
ly inlerior all the way around. The 
superior child intellectually seems to 
be at leas! slightly superior also in 
physic al capacity. 

Weight seems to have some rela- 
tionship to the physical well being 
of the child for the same authors” 
have also stated that, “In weight 
measurement, excessive overweight or 
underweight is considered detrimen- 
tal to health at any age. 

Therefore, the relationship between 
underweight and intelligence deserves 
consideration. 

THE PROBLEM 
Statement of the problem. It was 


the purpose of this study (1) to find 


4 


‘Marian E. Breckenridge and E. Lee 
Vincent, Child Development. (Phil. 
adelphia: W.B. Saunders Company, 
1949), p. 30. 
‘Ibid., p. 11. 
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the relation between the intelligence 
quotients and the weights of children 
in an elementary school; (2) to show 
some conditions which may cause 
malnutrition in school children: and 
(3) to make recommendations to cor- 
rect underweight and malnutrition in 
elementary school children. 

Importance of the study. Good nu- 
trition has long been considered es- 
sential for strength and health. AL 
dous Huxley® has said: 


In the world as we know it mind 
and hody form a_ single organic 
whole. What happens in the mind 
effects the hody: what happens in 
the body affects the mind. 

Therefore, it is necessary for chil- 


dren to be well nourished before 
normal learning can take place. Mal 
nourished children cannot be expect. 
ed to be on a par with normal chil!- 
dren. It is not only necessary to recog- 
nize such departures from good 
health, but it is also nec essary that 
some effort be made to correct this 


handicap of children. 
DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED 

Malnutrition. Malnutrition was in- 
terpreted to mean improper nourish- 
ment of the hody due to lack of food, 
or a poor balanced diet. One of the 
symptoms of this condition may be 
extreme underweight.* 

The intelligence quotient. The I. Q. 
(intelligence quotient) is the quotient 
of a mental age (M.A.) divided by 
chronological age. In order 
lo interpret the value of an I. Q. sev- 


* Aldous Huxley, Ends and Means, 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 
19357), p. 254. 

‘Walter Wilkens and French Boyd, 
Nutrition For you, Walter Wilkens 
ond French Boyd, (Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, 1947) p. 4. 


eral classifications are used. One of 
the better-known ones, lerman’s,” is 
as follows: 

Above 140 . . Near genius or genius 
120-140 . . Very superior intelligence 


110-120 


Superior intelligence 


00-110 . . Normal, or average intel 
ligence 

S0-90 .Dullness 

70-80 Border-line deficiency 


Below . . Definite feeble-mindedness 
Calorie. A unit of heat or energy: 
used also to measure the heat or 
energy which the body can get from 
foods. 
Protein. A 


nitrogen, found as a vital element in 


substance containing 


all living organisms, animal and veo 
etable. Protein is an essential part 
of any diet, and is contained in such 
foods as meat, milk, butter, cheese. 
eggs, nuts, peas, and beans. 

Amino acids. Amino acids are the 
organic acids which make up all the 
proteins in the tissues of living things. 
For this reason amino acids are called 


the “building blocks” of protein. 


REVIEW OF EARLIER THEORIES AND 


MODERN STUDIES 
Many studies concerning re- 


lation between the mind and_ the 


body have been made. John Locke® 
pointed the way with the guiding 
principle of “a sound mind in a 
sound body.” Breckenridge and Vin- 
cent® have cited Terman, an out- 


standing scientist in the field: 


Terman's Studies of Genius is 
widely accepted as evidence of the 
correlation of physical and personal 
traits. He studied a thousand chil- 
dren whose I. Q.’s were 140 or over, 
and reports that gifted children are 
as a group, physically superior to the 
various groups used as a comparison. 


4 4 


“Lewis M. Terman, The Measure 
ment of Intelligence, (Boston: Hough- 
ton Miffin Company), 1927, p. 79. 


“Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn 
Arrowood, The Development of Mod- 
ern Education (New York: Prentice- 
Hall Inc., 1937), p. 401. 

Marian E. Breckenridge and E. Lee 
Vincent, Child Development, (Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1949), p. 30. 
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Hollingsworth*® has made a study 
of gifted children and reported: 

The vilted group considerably eX 
ceeds the others in amount of weight 
per unil of height. They are not only 
heavier. for their 
height than average children age for 
age. The gifted are very well nour 
ished according to weight—height CO 
efficient. Plump individuals are fre 
quent among them. 

In the same study Hollingsworth 
also stated that: 


“Underweight is much less frequent 


but are heav ier 


among silted children than among 
children unselected for intelligence. 

Hurlock!” wrote. “Many aspects of 
the child's mental development are 
directly dependent upon his physical 
development.” 

Other authorities have made var 
ious studies concerning the relation 
of lack of nourishment to disease and 
intelligence. Some of the most out 
standing reports have been studied. 

It was a little over a century ago 
that scientists first proved that Hip 
prorates s theory was false. This the 
ory, which claimed that all food serv 
ed the same purpose, was accepted 
until late in the eighteenth century. 
Then, the French scientist, Antoine 
proved that only 


certain parts of food provided the 


_aurent | avoisier. 


body with heat. 

Later, Ben Thomson,'? an Ameri 
can, devised the colorie as a unit of 
measurement for the heat which food 
produces in the body. The calorie 
advanced in scientific favor because 
by this unit of measurement the en 
ergy value of food could be measured, 
and energy seemed to be the most im- 
portant thing to life itself. This was 
the limit of scientific knowledge a 


‘Leta L. Hollingsworth. Gifted Chil 
dren Their Nature and Nurture, (New 
York: The MacMillan 
1929), p. 81. 

p. 87. 

MF Tizabeth B. Hurlock, Child Devel 
opment, (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1942), p. 102. 
H. Lindlahr, You Are What 
You Fat, (New York: National Nu 
trition Society, Inc., 1940), p. 12. 
p. 15. 


( ompany, 
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long this line until only one genera 
lion ago. This false idea that the “Till 


ing powel or calorie content of a 


food is the most important thing in 
much malnutrition 


. . 
lood Is Causing 


even at the present time. 
\n 


hemist. 


food 


lustus von Liebio, found 


outstanding German 
that proteins are vital to srowth and 
development. He produced positive 
evidence that proteins actually build 
and repair tissue. Liebig proved that 
proteins are the building blocks of 
body cells, and are of primary impor 
lance. 

The importance of protein food in 
diet has grown until at the present 
time it is considered so important 
that it may even determine the men 
tality of nations. Feuerback, the his 
lorian, has blamed the failure of the 
(Jerman democratic revolution — of 
1048 on the excess of potatoes in the 
(Jerman diet. He felt that the Ger 
mans ale too many starches. and net 
nough protein to be successful.!4 

In India, the meat-eating Moslems 
seem to be more mentally and phiwvs 
ically vigorous than their vegetarian 
neighbors, the Hundus. In Bengali, 
‘he poorer natives get practically ho 
protein to eat. These natives do poor 

in school and have lower inte! 


4 
licen e quotients than their better 
. 
fed neighbors. 


Columbia ( niversity tests on alu 


tonic acid. Vhe most spectacular of 


HT reports on food and brains were 
those which recently came from Col 
umbia These 
were conducted by Doctor Fred Zim 


merman, [or tor Bessie Burgemeister. 


niversitv. researches 


and Doctor Tracy Putman.'® In this 
research olutamic acid seems to be a 
stimulant to brain action. Chemists 
have known it as one of of the amino 
ocids. It is contained in such common 
nrotein foods as milk. sovbeans., eggs, 


Leese, and meat. This study al (“ol 


umbia has shown the importance of 


hid., p. 15. 

“(Georg Mann. “Foods That Raise 
Your I. Household, (November, 
105. 

Ibid. p. 105. 

p. 7. 


p. 


glutamic acid, and how it can stimu. 
late the intelligence of both children 
and adults. It is now helieved that 
olutamic acid somehow effects the 
electrical activity of the brain. 

In one experiment thirty children. 
some olf which were mentally below 
normal, had one-half ounce to two 
ounces of glutamic acid added to 
their diet daily for six months. This 
amount of olutamic acid was equal to 
the amount found in three or four 
pints of milk. At the end of the test 
it was found that some of the chil. 
dren had sained as much as twelve 
points in intelligence. 

MeCollum’s test with eighty or 
phans. It milk in large quantities may 
otter a source of olutanic acid 
stimulating brains, then a good deal 
is explained about the experiment 
made some years ago hy V. Me. 
Collum" 
to make a study of this type. McCol- 


lum divided the eighty orphans ina 


who was one ol the first 


neoro orphanage into two groups of 
forty each. One sroup continued on 
the reoular orphanage diet which Was 
not the maximum for health. The oth 
er group received the same diet, but 
NIceCollum also added a quart of 
milk a day to each child's food. The 
mitkfed orphans put on weight far 
faster than did the other Croup. They 
also became more interested in things, 
more active, more intelligent. and 
Larder to dis« ipline hecause they had 
more pep. The other group remained 
placid and docile as before. 
Doctor Corry Mann's experiment 
milk. Another study which dem 
onstrated the effect of a milk sup- 
plement upon srowth was made by 
octor Mann’ 


on a four-vear experiment in an in- 


Corry who carried 
litution for poor English hovs. Boys 
from six to eleven vears were divided 
One 
ceived the regular diet of the insti- 
The 
daily supplementary food as follows: 
(1) a pint ol milk, (2) sugar equiv 


alent in caloric values lo the milk, 


ofo seven groups. group re 


‘ution. other received 


Thid., p. 100. 
“Breckenridge and Vincent, op. 


141. 
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(3) New Zealand butter from grass- 
fed cows, giving the same caloric 
value as milk, (4) margarine equiv- 
alent to the butter, (5) edible casein 


furnishing 65 extra calories, (6) three- 
quarters of an ounce of fresh water 
cress. The average gain per year dur- 
ing the four-year period for the group 
receiving the regular institutional diet 
was 3.82 pounds. The milk group 
made the best progress, gaining 0.98 
pounds. The extra protein in the 
form of casein made practically no 
difference in weight. Extra sugar or 
margarine increased weight slightly. 
The water cress and butter made a 
slightly better showing than the sug- 
ar. Thus the insprovement was due 
neither to the full value nor the pro- 
tein alone but to the specilic quali- 
ties ol milk as food. 

Dr. 1. Newton Kugelmass’ test with 
two hundred orphans.’? An equally 
conclusive test of the effect of good 
diet upon children’s 
scores Was made by Dr. 1. Newton 


intelligence 


Kugelmass in New York City. He 
worked with two hundred young or- 
phans. He gave them an intelligence 
test at the start of the experiment and 
one alter they had been given proper 
flood for a period of time. Some of 
the children had been getting the 
right kinds and amounts of food 
before the tests began. These showed 
no improvement. But the ones 
who had the new improved diet, 
improved amazingly. The dull chil- 
dren went up an average ol four 
points in their intelligence scores. 


Normally intelligent children gained 


p as much as eighteen points. Dr. Kug- 
elmass concluded that the younger a 
child is when given an adequate diet, 
the greater the improvement. 

University of Minnesota test with 
| 1750 calories. Another recent study 


which indicated what starvation does 


to the human mind was carried on 
during World War Il at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota under the super- 
vision of Doctor Ancel Keys.*° Thirty- 
six conscientious objectors volunteer- 
ed for the tests which showed exact- 

“Mann, op. cit., p. 101. 

“Ibid., p. 101. 
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ly what happens to the mind when 
the body was being slowly starved. 
The experiment began on February 
12, 1945, and for six months the voll- 
unteers were systematically starved. 
The diet consisted of 1750 calories 
a day and was a monotonous round 
of boiled potatoes, turnips, cabbage, 
cereals, macaroni, and bread. Some- 
times two ounces of milk, a little jam, 
a teaspoon of sugar, or gelatin was 
added. During the experiment they 
found that their personalities changed 
considerably. They lost initiative, and 
they also lost interest in what was 
soing on about them. The results of 
the experiment are clearly brought 
out by Kenneth Tuttle“! one of the 
thirty-six volunteers: 

As our hunger deepened we found 
it even more trying to control our ir- 
ritability. We worried and stewed 
and fussed. It was hard to get started 
alt anything. Our activities and inter- 
ests narrowed. Concentration was all 
but impossible. We did not shift our 
eyes around looking at things; that 
took too much effort. They were al- 
ways fixed in a_ stare, seeing just 
one thing at a time with that vacant 
look familiar in pictures of starving 
people. 

It was months before | regained 
the energy | had lost. Regardless of 
how much I ate, I did not feel satis- 
fied. The deep emotional disturbances 
| went through left me feeling that I 
am a different person than | thought 
| was, and not knowing quite what 


| am. 
Harvard Cornell test. Still another 


survey was made in New York in De- 
cember 1947. It was concerned with 
the deticiencies in food habits of el- 
ementary school children and ado- 
lescent boys and girls. This investi- 
gation was a cooperative effort of 
the Cornell School of Nutrition, the 
New York State Health Department 
of Nutrition of Harvard's School of 
Public Health. The study covered a 
total of 3561 school children. The 
findings have been reported by Doc- 
tor Frederick J. Stare.** Professor of 


“1Kenneth Tuttle, “I Starved for Sci- 
ence, The Minneapolis Sunday Tri 
bune, (November 24 and 25, 1946). 

*2News item in the Terre Haute Tri- 


bune, (August 8, 1948). 


School of 
Public Health. The general conclus- 


Nutrition at Harvard's 


ions of this survey showed that 30 per 
cent of the fourth graders had diets 
lower in protein than are generally 
recommended for good health. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the adoles- 
cent girls and 40 per cent of the 
adolescent boys were receiving poor 
diets according to the usual standard 
which should include a quart of milk, 
fresh fruit and vegetables every day. 
Approximately 10 per cent of all the 
children showed signs of poor nu- 
trition. 

The effect of vitamins on the brain 
has also been studied.** It has been 
found that lack of vitamin A in the 
diet may cause a general dullness in 
a child. But there is not much point 
in adding extra vitamin A unless it 
is certain that there is a vitamin lack 
to start with. 

Effect of vitamin B and iron upon 
growth. The addition of vitamin B 
and iron produced increased gains in 
weight and in hemoglobin in an ex- 
periment carried oa by Ross and 
Summertield.** This was a study of 
sixty-live children between the ages 
of five and fourteen years. Lhe chil- 
dren were divided into three groups; 
group | having added to their regu- 
lar diet for breakfast three ounces of 
oatmeal or cracked wheat; group 2 
having in addition to the regular diet, 
six grams of a vitamin B concentrate 
from wheat germ and brewer's yeast; 
group 3 having in addition to their 
diet, three ounces of a special cereal 
mixture which contained farina, 53 
per cent; oatmeal, 18 per cent; corn- 
meal, 10 per cent; wheat germ, 15 
per cent; bonemeal, 2 per cent; brew- 
ers yeast, | per cent; alfalfa leaf 
meal, | per cent. After a six months 
period those in group | had gained 
5.6 pounds or 0.3 pounds more than 
the expected weight gain. Group 2 
had gained 5.5 pounds or 2.5 more 
‘an the expected. Group 3 made the 
best gain in weight, 7.8 pounds, 
which was 4.7 pounds more than the 
expected. Hemoglobin gains in group 


*°Mann, op. cit., p. 101. 
“4Breckenridge and Vincent, op. cit., 
p. 142. 
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2 were nearly three times greater than 
in group 1; in group 3 the hemoglobin 
gains were nearly five times greater 
than those in group 1. 

Fritz and Jones** have summarized 
a number of studies dealing with the 
effects of nutritional factors upon 
mental abilities and the following 
conclusions made: ‘It 
is of course to be expected that small 
positive coefficients will be obtained 
when measures of nutritional status 
are correlated with I. Q.” A positive 
correlation, though low, seems to ex- 
ist between the intelligence and the 
weight of the child. 

From the above studies, it 
parent that a normal diet is needed 
for the best mental development. By 
normal diet is meant an ample supply 
of animal proteins, such as milk, as 


well as vitamins from fresh fruits and 


have been 


is ap- 


vegetables. 

It seems that malnutrition is the 
fault of the parents for, Eliot’ has 
said: 

Once the dangers of infancy are 
past, parents seem to argue, the child 
will gel along all right. So it’s plain 
to be seen that America can't ‘care’ 
for its children until their parents are 
cared for too; cared for in the sense 
of being made sensitive to the needs 
of their children and eager to make 
use of all the services provided. 

Doctor Herman N. Bundesen,** 


president of Chicago Board of Health, 


has also blamed the parent: 

In our own clinics we see many 
children suffering from malnutrition 
by lack of knowledge or mismanage- 
ment on the part of the parents rather 
than poverty. 

In addition, although it seems in- 
eonard Carmichael, and_ others, 
Manual of Child Psychology, (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1946). 
p. 602. 


“6Martha M. Eliot and Marion L. 
Faegre, “Does America Care for Its 
Children?”, Childhood Education, 
(September, 1948) p. 17. 

“7 Herman N. Bundesen, “The Under- 
nourished Child”, The Ladies Home 
Journal, (January, 1948), p. 109. 
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credible. vet the fact remains as stated 
by Desmond:** 

Throughout the nation, in the midst 
of plenty, millions of children are suf- 
fering from undernourishment or mal- 
nutrition. 


TECHNIQUE 


This study was carried on in an 


elementary school which included 
grades one to eight. There were 458 
children of which 237 were girls and 
221 were boys. The ages ranged from 
six to sixteen. The school was located 
in Terre Haute, Indiana, in an indus- 
trial district. Approximately 20 per 
cent of the fathers worked in factor. 
ies, 10 per cent worked at some trade, 
15 per cent were railroaders, 12 per 
cent were truckers, 3 per cent were 
civil employees, 2 per cent were own- 
ers or managers of business, and 11 
per cent had work classified as mis- 
cellaneous. Approximately 30 per 
cent of the mothers worked outside 
the home. 

In order to determine the relation of 
the child's physical condition to the 
mental status it was necessary to com- 
pare the “average weight to the in- 
telligence. quotient. 

In order to judge the physical con- 
dition of a child it was necessary to 
know whether the child was under- 
weight or “average. One means of 
judging physical status has been rec- 
ognized by Breckenridge and Vin- 
cent”? who has said that: 

Height and weight are frequently 
used as criteria for judging the phys- 
ical status and progress of a chil 
Such judgment is made by compar- 
ing his height and weight to stand- 
ards which represent the “average 
child. 

Accordingly, the height of each 
child was measured to the nearest 
inch, and weight to the nearest 
pound. 

It was necessary to take into con- 


sideration the body build, that is the 


28Thomas C. Desmond, “How Well 
We Feed Our Children?” 
Hygeia, 26:94, (February, 1948). 

29Marian E. Breckenridge and E. Lee 
Vincent, Child Development, (Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 


1949), p. 262. 


tall slender type and the short stocky | 


type, as well as the average type, fo, 
has said that: “AL 


though Ww eight is an acknow ledged ; in- | 


Carmichael*® 


dication of nutritional Status, opti. 
mum weight is an individual require. ’ 
ment since it depends on age, stature 
and hody build as well as On nutri. | | 
tion. | 

Tables which had all of these qual. 
ifications were the Baldwin?! Age 
Weight and Type Tables which took | 
into consideration the sex, the tall, 
slender type, the average type, and 
the short, stocky type of individual 
Furthermore, a deviation of 10 per 
cent from the normal was allowed be. 
fore the child was considered under. 
weight. 

After the boys and girls had been 
weighed and measured and the age 
to the nearest birthday recorded, the 
Baldwin tables were used to deter. 
mine the average children and the. 
underweight children 

The intelligence quotients were es. 
tablished by the use of the Otis Men. 
tal Ability Alpha form. 


Terman’s classification of intelli. 


lests, 


gence quotients was used and the pu. 


pils were classified into the following 


groups: 
Above 121 Very Superior 
120-111 Superior 
110-101 Normal 
1O0- 91 low Normal 
O00 - Dull 
80 - 71 Very Dul 


70 Below. Feeb lemindednes 

Deviations —_ the normal intel. 
ligence quotient and normal weight 
were observed and noted. i 

Personal interviews were used te 
obtain other information. 

RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

A total of fifty-three children ot 

11.5 per cent of the children wer 


(Continued on page 36) 


eonard Carmichael, and_ other 
Manual of Child Psychology, (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1946) 
p. 

Chanters, Dean F. Smiley 
Ruth M. Strange, The Bodies Needs, 
(New York: The MacMillan Com 
pany, 1936), p. 395. 
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Reed, Lorena l., An Investigation 
of the Curricular Requirements for 
First Grade Children in Indiana. 
June, 1949. 95 pp. (No. 630) 

Problem. This study was under- 
taken in order to discover the curricu- 
lar requirements for first grade chil- 
dren in Indiana, and to compare them 
with the available knowledge of mat- 
uration levels so as to ascertain 
whether the demands of curricula 
were in accordance with these matur- 
ation levels. 

Method. The data for this study 
was obtained, first, by means of an 
examination of the courses of study 
for seven city school systems, and, 
second, by means olf a questionnaire 
sent to six hundred first orade teach. 
ers in township schools and small 
corporations throughout the state. The 
questionnaire consisted of | sixteen 
questions concerning reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and other curricular prac- 
tices. Four hundred fifteen of these 
questionnaires were returned. 

Findings. Three of the seven school 
systems which furnished curriculum 
materials stated specific requirements 
al the first grade level. The materials 
of three others were insufficient for 
complete analysis. The requirements 
varied from a somewhat conservative 
program for first grade to a very adap- 
tive and flexible one. The system 
which seemed to be in the most com- 
plete agreement with the levels of 
maturation of the first grade child 
stated no set goals of attainment at 
the first grade level. 

The results of the questionnaire 
study showed the following points: 


In 63 per cent of the cases the en- 
rollment in first grade exceeded twen- 


ty-five children per room. 


The minimum age for school en- 
trance in 83 per cent of the cases was 
under six years. 

In 74 per cent of the cases the child- 
ren had not attended kindergarten. 


A reading readiness program of 


from four to eight weeks was carried 
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on in 61 per cent of the cases, but in 
only a small number of cases was 
reading postponed until the child was 
ready, 

The most frequent method of pro- 
viding for those not ready to read was 
by means of more reading readiness 
activities. An equal number made no 
provision at all for these children. 

The average reading program re- 
quired the completion of a first reader 
by the end of the year. 

Number work was __ introduced 
early in the year through both activi- 
ties and workbooks, and a maximum 
attainment in number skills was ex- 
pected. 

Writing was introduced at the be- 
ginning of the first grade, and manu- 
script was the form generally used. 
Only a small number made the 
change to cursive writing during the 
lirst grade. | 

In 60 per cent of the cases, the type 
of orading system used was the letters 
A-B-C-D-F. 

Although the results showed that 
the attainments expected of first grade 
children were excessive and not in 
accordance with the maturation levels 
of the six-year-old child, 65 per cent 
of the responses indicated that teach- 
ers think that the present standards 
are satisfactory. Only 23 per cent in- 
dicated they thought too much was 


expected of children at this age level. 


Watts, James H., Study of Perfor- 
mance of County Scholarship Stu- 
dents at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege for the Ten Year Period Ending 
June 1949, August 1949, 27 pp. (No. 
662). 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study to survey the state-county schol- 
ars that came to Indiana State Teach- 
ers College during the ten year period 
ending 1949. The points included in 
the survey were (1) geographic ori- 
gin, (2) psychological test scores, (3) 
scholarship index, (4) year of en- 
trance, (3) a comparison of scholar- 


ship students by county, and (6) a 


comparison of academic achievement 
of sc holarship students with that of 
non-scholarship students. 

Sources of data and method of pro 
cedure. The data used in this study 
were obtained from the files of the 
Registrar, the Dean of Instruction, the 
[Division of Research, and from the 
College Library. The procedure was 
as follows: (1) to secure a list of 
names ol scholarship students enter 
ing Indiana State Teachers College 
during the last ten years: (2) to se- 
cure the psychological rating of each 
student; (3) to secure the scholarship 
index rating on each student: (4) to 
determine the county from which each 
student came: and (5) to find the av- 
erage index for all college students of 
Indiana State Teachers College for 
the years 1939 to 1948 and a total 10 
year average. 

Findings. This study, although not 
a complete analysis of all phases of 
Indiana State County Scholarships, 
has revealed the following signili- 
cant tacts: 

|. Many counties do not send stu- 
dents to take advantage of the schol- 
arship olfers. 

2. Many students are given schol- 
arships but fail to accept them. 

3. The scholastic standing of some 
students relieve them of their schol- 
arships. 

4. The average index dating of 
some counties is extremely low (less 
than 60.0). 

5. The average index rating of some 
counties is rather high. 

6. Counties near Vigo County send 
many students on Scholarships. 

7. Counties containing other col- 
leges send few scholars. 

8. Ten counties furnished 35 per 
cent of the scholarship students. 

9. The average index of the schol- 
arship group was 67.85. 

10. The average index of the all 
student group was 61.28. 


Dowell, Arthur E. An Analysis of 
Labor Legislation in the United States 
with Emphasis on the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947, Jan- 
uary, 1949. 103 pp. (No. 615). 

Problem. This study was under- 
taken with a three-fold purpose: first, 
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to survey labor legislation in the Uni- 
ted States; second, to show the steps 
in the development of labor-manage- 
ment relations; and, third, to analyze 
current labor legislation, specificially 
the Taft-Hartley Act, or the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947, 
the official title. 

This was deemed important due to 
the current, ever-present strife existing 
between the forces of Management 
and those of labor, and to the lack 
of publications giving the present cri- 
sis proper treatment so as to be valu- 
able to the lay reader; also to provide 
information to the general public on 
this topic of current interest and of 
such great importance to the economic 


welfare of the nation. 


Method. The 
was followed in the study. Extensive 
notes were taken from the main docu- 
ments covering legislative proceed- 
ings, namely, The Congressional Rec. 
ord, and the voluminous editions of 
the Senate and House 
hearings on the problem of labor leg- 
islation which comprised a total of 
nine volumes. In addition, the opin- 
ions of outstanding authorities from 
several relevant fields were noted and 
blended into the total analysis in an 
effort to bring about as impartial an 


understanding as possible. 


historical research 


committee 


Findings. There was no attempt to 
adjudge the bill as to whether it was 
sood or whether it was bad. Such an 
appraisal could not possibly be made 
without observing the practical appli- 
cation of the Act over a reasonable 
period of time. As inferred above. the 
author's purpose was to present the 
facts from the viewpoint of manage- 
ment, labor and other outstanding au- 
thorities as impartially as possible al- 
lowing the reader to make his own 
decision. In conducting this analysis. 
it was quite difficult to find impartial 
criticism of the Act from any source. 

The results, as of August, 1948, 
<eemingly do not justify the appraisals 
of the partisans on either side. An ob- 
servation that might be drawn is that 
the Taft-Hartley Act is not “a slave 
labor act” nor “an act freeing the 
slaves’ —the slogans of the opposing 
camps. There is little in the operation 
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of the Act which can be cited in sup- 
port of the claim of Lee Pressman, 
General Council of the CIO, that vir- 
tually all effective protection to union 
workers or to unorganized workers 


against their unfair practices by em- 
ployers has been eliminated. Equally 
unsupported is the statement of Mr. 
Denham, the General Council of the 
NLRB which says that the new law 
isa comprehensive piece of legislative 
machinery that seems to have accomp 
lished the impossible by providing a 
medium for the coordination of inter- 
ests in our economic that 
heretofore have seemed so divergent 


structure 


as to be wholly incapable of coordina- 
tion. 

A true appraisal of the effective- 
ness of the Act can be brought about 
only through the test of the practical 
application of the legislation over a 


reasonable length of time. 


Cassidy, Edwin Francis. Absentee 
Ownership in Agriculture. December, 
1948. 186 pp. (No. 614). 

The Problem. It was the purpose of 
this study (1) to discover and trace 
the trends, if any, in the number of 
tenant farms and of tenant-farm acre- 
age in the United States: (2) to show 
the relationship between farm tenancy 
and such factors as the farm tenancy 
gage debt, tax levies on farm real es 
tate, the price of land, the investmeni 
in farm implements and machinery. 
the size of farms. and farm-mortgage 
interest rates; and (3) to arrive at a 
few basic conclusions as to the cause 
or causes of the increase or decrease 
in farm tenancy, whichever the case 
might he. 

Proceedure. This was a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the number of tenant 
farms from 1880 to 1945, and of the 
lenant-farm acreage 1900 to 
1945, in relation to the total number 


from 


of farms and total farm acreage, for 
the United States and its nine geo- 
graphic the 
scope of this inquiry was to include 


regions. Furthermore. 
a study of the relationship between 
the increase or decrease in farm ten- 
ancy and certain pertinent factors 
that might have been the causes of 
the trend or trends. 

In general, the study is of the na- 


ture of a survey, tracing the trend 
revealed by the vast compilations of | 
governmental statistics for the whol 
period of this inquiry. In other Words 
ihe task in this study involved the i 
lecting of pertinent evidence COM. 


piled by governmental statisticians 


assembling that evidence in the form | 


or 


ol a picture or trend in regard to farm | 


lenancy, and arriving at some cop. 
clusions. 
Sources of Data. The data for thi 


study came from both primary and 


secondary sources: 
I. Primary sources: 
A. Census Reports of the United 
States. 
B. Statistical 
States. 
C. Yearbooks of Agriculture of the 
United States. 


DD. Agricultural Finance Reviews 


Abstracts of 


the 


of the United States Department of > 


Agriculture. 
I. Secondary materials: 

A. Appropriate parts of books o, 
other publications devoted to discus. 
sion, interpretation, and clarification 
of the causes of farm tenancy. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The trend in farm tenancy. Al. 
though all nine geographic regions ol 
the U'nited States did not fall into 
a category of increasing farm tenancy, 
the great majority of the regions did 
evidence a trend toward more ab- 
sentee ownership in agriculture. The 
data for the United States as a whole 
ore testimony that the nation is drift. 
ing farther into a tenancy situation. 

The farm mortgage debt. All of the 
nine geographic regions, except the 
Middle Atlantic and East South Cen- 
tral regions, showed a positive rela- 
tionship hetween the farm-mortgage 
debt and farm For the 
United States as a unit, the figures 


also substantiated the theory that the 


tenancy. 


farm-mortgage debt might have been 
a cause of farm tenancy. 

Tax levies on farm real estate. The 
seographic regions of the United 
States, barring the New England and 
Middle Atlantic regions, revealed a 
positive relationship between tax lev- 
ies on farm real estate and farm ten- 


ancy, with certain regions exhibiting 
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evidence that farm tenancy might 
have been increased hy the tax levies 
on farm real estate. 

The price of land. The compilation 
of evidence for the United States, 
consisting of the aggregate picture 
drawn by analyzing all the seograph- 
ic regions, indicates that the price ol 
land was a signilican! factor in the 
causation of farm tenancy. 

Investment in farm implements and 
machinery. In inspecting the figures 
for all regions of the nation, it was 
found that five of them showed no 
indication that farm tenancy might 
have been influenced by the invest- 
ment in farm machinery. Farm ten- 
ancy ID ihe remaining four regions 
appeared to have been slightly at - 
fected by the investment in larm ma- 
chinery. That is, there was a positive 
correlation between tenancy and the 
_investment in farm machinery in the 
four regions. 

The size of farms. The data for the 
nation as a Whole tended to sub- 
stantiate the theory that the crowth 
in farm tenancy might have been 
caused in part hy the general increase 
in the size of farms. 

Farm-mortqage interest rates. ‘There 
were five regions with data to indicate 
interest 
debt 


might have been a cause for the in- 


that the declining rate of 
charged on farm - mortgage 
crease in farm tenancy. The rise in 
farm tenancy in the remaining four 
regions was apparently not due to 
the decline in mortgage-debt interest 
rates, as borne out by the data. The 
figures for the United States as a 
whole disclosed that declining rates 
might not have been a cause for a 


rise in farm tenancy. 


Henley, Emily Ann. The History 
and Development of the Teaching of 
Dramatics at Indiana State Teachers 
College from 1891 to 1939. 
1949. 63 pp. (No. 659.) 


Problem. It was the purpose of this 


June, 


study to show the sradual develop- 
ment of the teaching of dramatics al 
Indiana State Teachers College. km- 
phasis was placed on the history of 
the department through the develop- 
ment of the physical plants, the teach- 
ing staff, and courses offered. 
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Method. The research method was 
lollowed in the study. The material 
was secured from photographs, pro- 
Grams on file, the Normal Advance, 
the Indiana Statesman, the Sycamore, 
production books in the Sycamore 
Players’ office, and personal inter- 
views, as well as catalogs and depart- 


mental reports. 


Findings. The origination of the 
1959 
brought about by forty-eight years of 


Speech Department in was 
spasmodic activities. The first course 
pertaining to speech was introduced 
in 1891 and was included in the Eng- 
lish Department. In 1891 there were 
two members in the English Depart- 
ment. They were William Wood 
Parsons and Arnold Tompkins. The 
lirst dramatic presentation at Indiana 
State Normal was in 1896. The only 
productions were held at commence- 
ment and were directed by a member 
of the English Department. The dir- 
ectors of the plays, being members of 
the English faculty, were not pro- 
the 


work, which proved to be a handicap. 


lessionally trained in theatre 
The productions were amateur per- 
lormances and the need for a trained 


director was evident. 


In 1907 the courses pertaining to 
speech has increased from one to four 


courses and the faculty had increased 


c . 
irom two members to five members. 


Dramatic productions were hamp- 
ered due to the physical plants. The 
first productions were held on the 
lecture platlorm in Chapel Hall and 
in the Normal School auditorium. 
Neither stage was conducive of dram- 
atic presentations. In 1922 Miss Ethel 
[Daum joined the English faculty. It 
was through her leadership that the 
Sycamore Players were organized in 
1924. Activities flourished under her 
cuidance, and the presentation of one- 


act plays became traditional. 


In 1928 with the completion of the 
new gymnasium, the Sycamore Play- 
ers were assured of continued activ- 
ities. Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Mas- 
ters joined the college and Mr. Mas- 
ters, a professionally trained theatre 
man, became director of the Svea- 
more Players. Many new activities 


were originated and expert guidance 
was born. 

By 1939 the speech activities at 
Indiana State Teachers College had 
become city, state, and nationally rec- 
ognized. Forsight on the part of those 
suiding the teaching and the activ- 
ities of the drama was the keynote 
for its success. Due to this success. 
the college saw a need for a separate 
Speech Department and in 1939 the 
Indiana State Teachers College Board 
voted that a Speech Department be 
organized. 


Connor, Carl M., A Survey of the 
Characteristics of the Guidance Pro- 
grams in the Small Negro High 
Schools in Missouri. June, 1949. 29 
pp. (No. 629.) 

The problem. It was the purpose of 
this study (1) 


extent guidance was being carried on 


to determine to what 


in the small Negro high schools of 
Missouri; and (2) to determine the 
basic guidance procedures in use in 
the small Negro high schools in Mis- 
souri. 

Procedure. The data used in this 
study were obtained by the question- 
naire method and by reading guid- 
ance literature on the main topic in- 


the One 


week after the questionnaire Was 


cluded in questionnaire. 
mailed to the principals of the twen- 
ty small Negro high schools included 
in the survey, a follow-up letter was 
sent to the same schools. Because of 
the meager answers on the question- 
naire, the writer then traveled to the 
respective schools for a personal in- 
terview with the principals of the 
schools studied. The findings are 
based upon the data secured from 
fifteen of the original twenty schools. 

Findings. The small Negro high 
schools of Missouri have used various 
types of organizations for guidance 
programs; however, they have been 
very limited. The principal has been 
the administrator of the program in 


most of the schools. 


The students in a large number of 
the schools have been deprived of 
adequate guidance service because of 
the limited training of the personnel 
in these schools. 

In general the cumulative records 
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maintained by the small Negro high 
schools of Missouri are inadequate. 
There was no standardized counsel- 
ing program in the schools comprising 
this study. Likewise, there was not 
much ollered by the small Negro 
high schools in Missouri in the way 
of avocational or recreational activ- 
ilies, 

The facts presented in this study 
have led to the conclusion that the 
small Negro high schools of Missouri 
have not been discharging their duties 
in the field of guidance. Furthermore, 
the study revealed that the personnel 
has limited guidance training. Pro- 
fessional improvement is needed with 
respect to the main areas of guidance. 

Lhis study may focus attention up- 
on the guidance needs of the young 
people in the Negro high 
schools of Missouri. 


Skomp, Clifford E., Identification 
and Control of the Predominant Slime 
Bacterium Isolated from Evaporated 
Water Coolers. April, 1949. 61 pp. 
(N. 616). 

The problem. It was the purpose 
of this study (1) to isolate a pure 
culture of the predominant slime- 
forming bacterium found growing in 
the basin waters of Servel evapor- 
ative water coolers; (2 )to identily 
the bacterium according to standard 
procedures; and (3) to find an et- 
ticient and practical toxicant to in- 


hibit the growth of the bacterium in 


small 


evaporalive water coolers. 

Method The scientilic experimental 
method was used in the study. [The 
lirst step was to isolate a pure culture 
of the predominant slime-forming spe- 
cies from slime samples obtained from 
evaporative water coolers. The tech- 
niques used in_ this 
closely conformed to those suggested 
in the Manual of Methods for Pure 
Culture Study of Bacteria. The fifth 
edition of Bergey's Manual of Deter- 
minative Bacteriology was used as a 
reference for identifying the bacteria 
after the completion of the pure cul- 
ture study. After isolating the species 
of bacteria responsible for the slimes 
and 


investigation 


in evaporative water coolers 
identifying the predominant species of 


slime bacteria according to standard 


30 


procedures, the writer conducted an 
experiment to find a practical toxi- 
cant to prevent the growth of this 
bacterium in Servel evaporative water 
coolers. 

Findings and conclusions. Bacillus 
subtilis viscosus was found to be the 
predominant slime-bacteria species in 
four Servel “All-Year” Gas air-condi- 
tioners studied. This bacterium was 
found to be capable of producing 
slime in the basin of a water cooler 
at a temperature of twenty-live de- 
grees; of rapidly insulating condenser 
the 


water temperature was below thirty 


tubes when condenser outlet 
degrees: and of insulating condenser 
tubes at a retarded rate when the con- 
denser outlet water temperature was 
thirty-five degrees. 

Experiments conducted — revealed 
that Compound G-4 and G-11 con- 
centrations equivalent to thirty-five 
milligrams per liter were sufficient 
to inhibit the growth of Bacillus sub 
tilis viscosus, Bacillus megatherium, 
Alecaligenes viscosus, and Pseudom 
onas denitrificans: but not to inhibit 
the srowth of Escherichia coli or 
Aerobacter aerogenes. The latter two 
species being coliform slimes are not 
likely to form in this type of water 
cooler. Therelore Compound (5-4 or 
Compound G-11 would be excellent 
toxicants for use in the cooling water 


serving air conditioners. 


Yaw, Ellis Kittle. A Study of the 
Problems Involved in Using Histori 
cal Fiction in Teaching [ ‘nited States 
History in High School. April, 1949. 
124 pp. (No. 6315. 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study to investigate certain problem s 
which confront high school teachers 
of United States history who wish to 
use historical fiction. These problems 
are (1) the problem of selecting suit 
able novels for pupils te read, (2) the 
problem of motivating the pupils to 
read some of the novels selected, and 
(3) the problem of checking the re- 
sults of the reading which the pupils 
report that they have done. 

Method. A 


nine representative bibliographies to 


survey Was 


determine the historical novels most 


made of 


frequently recommended. 
kind of book tests called achievement 
indicators was prepared on thirty-one 
total of 476 


achievement indicators Was adminis. 


historical novels. A 
tered to 123. eleventh-grade pupils 
who read one or more historical nov. 
els while studying United States his. 
tory, and the results were tabulated, 
nearly two 
thousand historical novels are listed 


Findings. . Although 


in the nine representative bibliogra- 
phies surveyed, less than one hundred 
of these novels are recommended in 
live or more of these bibliographies. 

Novels Vary widely in readability 
content, interest appeal, historical 
value, and objectionable features, To 
make the best of historical fiction, 
the teacher must not only be ac. 
quainted with the novels which he 
recommends, but he must also know 
as much as is practicable about the 
reading ability. special interests, and 
altitudes toward reading liction of 
each of his pupils. 

Pupils like to receive credit for 
reading historical fiction. and they 
will read more extensively when they 
are rewarded for it. 

Pupils of low mental and reading 
ability, who consistently make low 
marks in other phases of their history 
work, quite olten make good scores 
on tests on historical novels in which 
they are interested and which, un- 
like their textbooks, they can read 
with understanding. 

Reading historical fiction is an ac- 
livity which the majority of pupils 
really enjoy. 

Historical novels possess a_ high 
degree ol interest appeal for a large 
majority of pupils. 

Pupils with an Il. Q. above 110 
read an average of five novels and 
earned average ol 193 points; those 
with 1.Q.’s between 110 and 90 read 
an average of 3.3 novels and earned 
an average of 112 points: those with 
1 Ou's below 90 read an average of 
2.5 novels and earned an average of 
07.5 

The 


by pupils for not reading more his- 


points. 


most common reason given 


torical fiction than they do is lack. 


of time. 
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Wiseman, Ira Gordon, A Survey 
of the Radio (‘nits of Colleges and 
(niversities Throughout the United 
States. Junet, 1949. 53 pp. (No. 619). 
| Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study to determine (1) course offer- 
ings; (2) characteristics of the radio 
unit in regard to stalf membership and 
anticipated expansion: (3) nature of 
enrollment and degree offered: and 
(4) type of outlets used for broad- 
casting. 

Method. The survey te« hnique was 
used in this study employing the ques- 
tionnaire method for obtaining the 
data. Fighty-two colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States 
were contacted by a personal letter 
which included a printed question- 
naire and a return-addressed, stamped 
envelope. The schools selected were 
those listed by Franklin Dunham 
in the magazine Higher FE-ducation as 
those that illustrate “. . . the present 
radio picture in the United States as 
far as universities and colleges are 
concerned. 

Findinas. lt was found that the 
radio courses offered most frequently 
Writing (I)ramatic), 
Program Production. Radio Announc- 
ing, Radio News Writing, Radio 
Acting. Program Directing, Radio 
Speech, Radio Workshop, Continu 
ity Writing, and Radio Advertisine. 


In securing their instructional staff, 


were Script 


64.40 per cent of the administrators 
contacted found qualified personnel 
available. The administrators required 
at least the masters degree in 62.7! 
per cent of the cases, and 50.84 per 
cent required some commercial ex- 
perience in addition to the college 
degree. 

An expansion program was antici- 
pated by 79.00 per cent of the schools 
studied. Instruction in television was 
outstanding for it was included in the 


expansion program of 61.01 per cent 


of the schools. 


Freshman were permitted to enroll 
in radio classes in 48.70 per cent of 
the schools; 17.07 per cent permitted 
beginning enrollment on the Sopho- 
more level, and 17.07 per cent on the 
Junior level. 


Of the schools studied 93.22 per 
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cent of the schools did broadcast. A 
commercial AM outlet was used by 
66.10 per cent; 32.20 per cent used 
a commercial FM outlet, and 8.47 
per cent used a commercial outlet. 
school owned AM _ outlet was 
used by 38.98 per cent of the schools, 
and a school owned FM outlet Was 


used by 30.50 per cent. 


Melvin, Leland D. A (Comparison 
of Coaches With Other Teachers in 
Montgomery County With Regard to 
Salary, Training, Teaching Load, and 
Other Factors. June, 1949. 63 pp. 

Problem. The objectives of this 
study are (1) to compare \lontgomery 
County coaches to other teachers of 
the county with respect to salary, 
training, experience, teaching load, 
(2) to 
compare the salaries of these groups 


and extracurricular duties: 


before and after the passage of the 
1941 and 1945 minimum salary laws, 
to ascertain the effect of these laws. 
il any. on these salaries: and (3) to 
ottempt an evaluation of criticism re- 
ceived by various teachers of the high 
schools of Montgomery County. 

Method. Normative survey method 
of research was used in this study. 
(Juestionnaires were sent to teachers 
to get information on time spent in 
academic preparation and extracurri- 
cular duties. Information regarding 
salaries, training, experience, and dai- 
ly class schedules was taken from in- 
spection reports on file in the county 
superintendent s ollice. ( Juestionnaires 
were sent to trustees and principals 
to determine criticism of school offi- 
cials made directly to them. Certain 
persons were enlisted to listen to pub- 
lic conversation and record opinions 
of patrons concerning school ollicials. 

Findings. The average county 
coach's salary exceeds that of the av- 
erage county teacher by $358. 

In more than two-thrids of the 
schools the coach had more training 
than that school’s average teacher. 

The average of all county teachers 
showed this group to have had six 
weeks less training, but slightly over 
two vears more experience than the 
average of all county coaches. 


The average county teacher's teach- 


ing load exceeded that of the average 
county coach by nearly two teaching 
units per week. 

In total time spent, the average 
county coach spends 2.16 hours more 
per day than the >verage county 
teacher. 

The minimum salary laws of Ind- 
iana have not given any advantage of 
any particular group of teachers. 

Over a period of ten years the av- 
erage county teacher s salary has in- 
creased 127 per cent while the average 
county coach's salary has increased 
159 per cent. 

Coaches receive three times the 
amount of criticism received by other 


teachers. 


The greater amount of time spent 
in extracurricular duties and the 
greater amount of criticism received 
is the justification of the greater sal- 


ary received by the coaches. 


Bateman, Lois Frances. An Analy 
sis of the Mathematical Vocabulary 
as Found in the Textbooks of the Re- 
quired Courses in General Education 
at Indiana State Teachers College. 
June, 1949. 58 pp. (No. 621). 

Problem. This study was an analy- 
sis of the mathematical vocabulary 
found in the textbooks used in the re- 
quired freshman courses in general 
education at Indiana State Teachers 
College. The purpose was to deter. 
mine what mathematical concepts 
and terms the student encountered 
while reading the texts in this general 
education area. This study was in- 
tended to reveal some information re- 
garding what should be included in 
a general mathematics course. 

Method. Ten textbooks used in the 
required freshman courses in general 
education were surveved. The number 
of uses of whole numbers. mathe- 
matical symbols, types of fractions, 
denominate numbers, terms of fin- 
ance, and words with mathematical 
implication were tabulated. 

Findings. Arabic numbers were 
used 39,938 times. OF these, 95.0 
per cent were numbers with four dig- 
its or less. Cardinal numbers expres- 
sed in words were used 12,359 times. 
Ordinal numbers expressed in words 
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were used 4,129 times. Abbreviations 


of -ordinal numbers occurred 530 


times, and Roman numerals were 
used 2,329 times. 
Eighteen mathematical symbols 


were used 1,417 times in the biology, 
education, and physical science text- 
books. 

Common fractions and mixed num- 
bers expressed in figures and in words 
occurred 1,104 times. The size of the 
denominators ranged from two to ten- 
thousand billion. 

Decimal, fractions were used 2,073 
times. One hundred eighteen of these 
were less than one, and 39.7 per cent 
were one place decimals. 

Fifty-two denominate numbers were 
used 6,664 Units of 


length, area, volume, 


time, 
and 


weight were recorded. Fifteen units 


times. 


money, 


of the metric system used 373 times 
were included in the list of denom- 
inate numbers. 

Two hundred eighty-six words with 
mathematical implication were used 
24,194 times throughout the material 


surveyed. 


Wolpert, Walter J. Functions, Pur- 
poses, and Recent Developments of 
Adult Education. August, 1949, 115 
pp. (No. 637). 

Problem. This study was under- 
taken to review the history of the 
adult education movement both in 
the United States and various Eur- 
opean countries, in regard to early 
beginnings, special problems, leaders, 
comparative progress, things to be 
done and anticipated in the future, 
aims and functions of special pro- 
grams, and other problems pertaining 
to the development of the adult edu- 
cation movement up to the year 1940. 

Method. The writer used the re- 
search method. Literature and printed 
material that was available was _ re- 
viewed from the earliest American 
and European movements to the de- 
velopments in the year 1940 both at 
home and abroad. This material was 
obtained from the public libraries 
and by writing to the various states 
that had developed good adult edu- 
cation programs. 

Findings. The hope that civilization 
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and still] 


higher levels of learning and living 


survive continue to 


may 


seems to rest not only on rapid adult 
education, but also upon such educa- 
tion taking place on an increasingly 
large front. At this time, it appears 
that future adult education may be 
sponsored largely by one of several 
Agencies; it may become a part of the 
regular public school system, or may 
be supervised by the Federal Govern- 
ment, or by a combination of the two. 
~' With the increasing interest shown 
in adult education on the part of the 
Federal Government and of private 
eroups: with the growing desire mani- 
fested by large oroups of adults to 
go on learning: and with the increas- 
ing army of out-of-school and out-of- 
work boys and girls who have gradu- 
ated—it is quite evident that there 
is real need as well as a desire for 
adult education, and that this need 
is being recognized by educational 
leaders throughout the world. It seems 
certain that adult education has a 
oreal future, and that definite strides 
will be made in this field during the 


next few years. 


Diehl, Margaret Flaherty. The Ren- 
aissance Movement in the Irish Thea 
tre, 18990-1949. 1949, S87 pp. 
(No. 626). 


Problem. This study was under- 


June, 


taken with the purpose of discovering 
and validating the various sources of 
the Irish Renaissance Movement in 
the drama, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. A history will be pre- 
sented, in chronological periods, of 
the past fifty vears of dramatic de 
velopment! in Ireland. Theatre groups 
under consideration will be the Ab- 
hey National Theatre of Ireland, The 
Crate Theatre of  Ire- 


land, and the Gaelic | anguage Thea- 


International 


tre. 
Procedure. Library research was 
used in the study. Primary sources: 
autobiographies. journals, published 
letters, eSSAaVs, and prelaces to plays 
were utilized. Letters were written to 
actors, dramatists. and directors of 
the Irish theatres. Secondary SOUTrCES: 


biographies, periodical articles, his- 


tories of dramatic literature, and es. 
says of dramatic critics were used to 
verily and check primary source jn- 
formation. 

Results. The dramatic renaissance 
in Ireland was encouraged hy the 
literary renaissance and the Csaelic 
| anguage revival. 

This dramatic movement began 
with Yeat's dream of an Irish Nation. 
al theatre. It was motivated by Yeat's 
and Mlartyn's need of a stage tor the 
performance of their plays. The move. 
ment became a reality through the 


practical efforts of lady (Gregory. 


The Irish national theatre trained 
its own actors and actresses and wrote 
its own drama during. the first Vears, 
From the Irish theatres have come 
many famous actors and actresses and 
many noted dramatists. 

The dramatic renaissance found its 
lirst play material in the legendary 
stories and folk-lore of ancient Ire- 
land. Irish writers used rural peasant 
life and Dublin slums as backgrounds 
for realism, comedy, farce, and melo- 
drama. The modern Irish theatre rep- 
ertory stresses social problems and 
psve hological drama. The most recent 
dramatic trend is a dramatic return 
lo poetic form and legendary basis 
lor drawing room satire. 

Politics and war seem to activate. 
rather than discourage, Irish drama. 
Dramatists use both sources of mater- 
ial for their most popular plays. 

The most serious deterrent in the 
the 


theatre has heen commere ialism and 


development of Irish national 


the government subsidy with its ac- 


companying administrative interfer- 
ence. 


The Abbey National Theatre and 


the Gate International Theatre have 


contributed much to the development 
The Gaelic !_anguage 


Theatre is important in a smaller de- 


of drama. 


pree. 
The Renaissance Movement in the 
lrish theatre has been developing all 
through the first half of the twentieth 
century. The deaths of Yeats and 
lady Gregory were serious checks to 


this development. The Irish theatre 
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needs new leadership for an assured 
future. 


Darrow, Norman L. A Follow-up 
Study of the Business Education 
Graduates of Wiley High School, 
Terre Haute, 1935-1948. 
June, 1949. (No. 617). 

Problem. This study was under- 


Indiana. 


taken for the primary purpose of de- 
lermining whether or not the busi- 
ness education courses olfered in 
Wiley High School have. enabled 
the graduates of the courses to meet 
adequately the needs of their work. 
With this broad principle in the 
background, the answers to specitic 
related questions were sought. 
Method. The questionnaire proced- 
ure was employed in this survey. First, 
however, the name and last known 
address ol every Wiley High School 
commercial graduate during the per 
iod under study was secured from the 
school files. Six hundred and _ ten 
sraduates were revealed as business 
education majors, but only 304 of 
these were sent a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire used in the study. The re 
maining 100 sraduates were not 
mailed a form because of deaths. 
unknown addresses, etc. A total of 
208 (41.3 per cent) 


turned questionnaires served as the 


of usable re- 


primary source of data for the study 

Findings. The data presented in 
the study seem to indicate that the 
business education training secured 
al Wiley High School enables the 
sraduates to pursue work in which the 
training was taken. 

From a study of the first four jobs 
held by sraduates, it is revealed that 
three positions stand out as employ- 
ing over one-half of the oraduates— 
office clerk, stenographer, and secre- 
lary. Two other strictly commercial 
jobs are also well represented—typist 
and bookkeeper. It is reasonable to 
believe that the majority of business 
education graduates tend to pursue 
work for which they are trained. 

It is apparent from the data that 
most respondents felt that their high 
school training in all business edu- 
cation subjects was sufficient to meet 


employment requirements. 
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The data also discloses the fact 
that two commercial subjects, hither- 
to not offered at Wiley High School, 
atlord knowledge which is sorely 
needed by many of the graduates on 
the job. One of these subjects, busi- 
ness arithmetic, was added to the 
Wiley High School curriculum dur- 
1948-1949, 


The other subject, junior business 


ing the school year ol 


training, is not ollered as vel although 
it may be in the near future. Both of 
these subjects are ninth-grade otter- 
ings but are not included in the cur- 
riculums of any of Wiley's “feeder” 
schools. 

The data further reveal that the 
graduates studied were well pleased 
with the curriculum they followed 
while attending Wiley High School. 
By the ratio of two to one, the grad- 
uates prelerred electing their own cur- 
riculum rather than following a pre- 
scribed course of study. 

It was also found that the gradu- 
ates are very much in favor of more 
emphasis being placed upon the pro- 
cedure entitled “actual office experi- 
ence. This procedure not only head- 
ed the list of the practices needing 
more emphasis but in addition was 
ranked as first in the relative import- 
ance ol seven widely used proced- 


ures, 


David. The Role of 
Certain Community- 
School Relationships. July, 1949. 77 
pp. (No. ). 


Problem. It was the purpose of this 


Davidson. 


Painting in 


study to determine the role of paint- 
ing in the following community- 
school relationships: (1) preparation 
of citizens, (2) the community used 
as a laboratory and a textbook, (3) 
pupil s service projects in the com- 
munity, (4) cultivating an apprec- 
iation of family life, and (5) provid- 
ing publicity for the school. 

Method. The data for the study 
were gathered from literature on art, 
education, and_ sociology. The des- 
criptive method was used in organ- 
izing and presenting the findings re- 
carding the five community-school 


relationships. 


Findings. Painting experiences in 
the art studio include three aspects 
of citizenship, namely: sharing re- 
sponsibility, recognition of cultural 
heritage, and civic attitudes. The 
community is a laboratory and a text- 
book for the painting program in 
which sketching trips and museum 
and art gallery visits are incorporated. 
Through problems in painting, and 
painting exhibitions, both teachers 
and students can arrive at a better 
understanding and appreciation of 
the pupil s home background. Service 
to the community is rendered through 
a health education program, painting 
clubs, assisting hospitals, and paint- 
ing workshops. Painting provides 
publicity for the school, in the form of 
art symposiums, auctions and nation- 


al exhibitions. 


Rogers, Betty. A Survey to Deter- 
mine What Professional Teaching 
Standards are Being Met by Instruct- 
ors in Nursing Schools. July, 1949. 
41 pp. (No. 636). 

Problem. This research was made 
with the purpose of ascertaining what 
professional teaching standards are 
being met by instructors in nursing 
schools in general, and in Indiana. 
in particular. 

Method. In order to secure informa- 
lion regarding the education of nurs- 
ing instructors in Indiana, letters were 
accredited 


training schools requesting a list of 


sent to the twenty-six 
their teachers, the amount of training 
the teachers had received in addition 
to their nurse's training, and the 
places where that education had been 
obtained. In the Indiana colleges 
where nursing instructors had been 
enrolled, registrar s files were exam- 
ined. The purpose of these examina- 
tions was to discover the subjects 
which were taken and the amount 
cl time spent on each subject. 
Findings. Eighteen of the twenty- 
six accredited training schools 
sponded to a request for information 


Data 


were gathered on eighty teachers. 


concerning their instructors. 


Of these instructors, 46.25 per cent 
received all of their college work in 
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Indiana and 12.50 per cent received 
part of their work in Indiana. 

A certificate of R.N. alone was 
held by 7.50 per cent: additional post 
graduate work in nursing was taken 
by 11.25 per cent. College was at- 
tended by 45.00 per cent who had no 


degree. The 


was held by 23.75 per cent and the 


Baccalaureate degree 
Master's degree by 1.25 per cent. In- 
structors who had taken post gradu- 
ate work in nursing in addition to 
1.25 per 


cent: those who had both a Bacca- 


college courses numbered 


laureate degree and post graduate 
work numbered 2.50 per cent. In ad- 
dition to holding a Baccalaureate de- 
gree 7.50 per cent of these instructors 
had continued taking college courses. 

The range of curricula taken by 
Indiana nursing instructors covered 
thirty-two courses. 

English, biological science, and ed- 
ucation were the subjects on which 


the majority of time was spent. 


Fougnies, Leon. Pupil Participa 
tion. July, 1949. 50 pp. (No. 649). 


Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study through the appraisal of the 
philosophies underlying the various 
types of pupil participation organiza- 
tions as they have functioned in the 
secondary schools in the United 
States from 1926 to 1949 to arrive al 
a set of delegated powers and specific 
limitations of power on which a pu- 
pil participation program might be 
inaugurated in a particular school. 


Method. The historical approach 
has been used throughtout this study. 


Findings. To set forth in this paper 
a set of delegated powers and spe- 
cific limitations of power on which to 
inaugurate a pupil participation pro- 
gram would be impossible. The pupil 
participation organization, no matter 
in what form it develops, is one of 
the best group process techniques a- 
vailable for teaching boys and girls 
to live in a democracy by living and 
participating in it. As a group pro- 
cess technique it already has proven 
its worth. The emphasis should be 
on pupil participation rather than 


student government or self-govern- 
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ment. Pupil participation must not 
become an end in itself—it is a means 
to an end. If the pupil participation 
program takes the form of a council, 
the term “school council” or “com- 
munity council’ might well be used 


of 


and girls are competent to participate 


instead “student council’. Boys 
in school management. This partici- 
pation must, however, be to “the ex- 
tent of their ability” only. The pupil 
participation program should under 
no conditions be imposed on stu- 
dents. Pupil participation in school 
sovernment should not be a disci- 
plinary device. Close supervision is 
The 


proach must be used at the time the 


necessary. “broken front’ ap- 
pupil participation organization is es- 
tablished. To function effectively the 
pupil participation program must nol 
be “extra” curricular. The organiza- 
tion should by all means be flexible. 
The participation organization may 
function in the objective and 
jective fields of endeavor. It would be 
impossible to list all of the objective 
activities which might be carried oul 
by a pupil participation organization. 


No one list would serve all schools. 


Guyer, N. Pauline. A Comparison 
of the Religious Beliefs of Some Stu- 
dents of Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege with the Beliefs of Their Parents. 
July, 1948. 65pp. (Education 641). 

Problem. This study was undertak- 
en with a two-fold purpose: first. to 
discover whether or not a noticeable 
difference could be seen in the reli 


beliefs of 


parents; and, second, to learn what 


CIOUS students and _ their 
influences are most instrumental in 


moulding religious beliefs. 


Method. The questionnaire method 
was used to secure the data for this 
study. From the files in the personnel 
office of Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege the names of 240 students who 
had indicated a church preference 
were listed. The names and addresses 
of the parents of these students were 
the 


questionnaire on religious beliefs and 


Se ured from Same source. A 
influenc eS Was drawn up and sent to 


each of these students and to their 


parents. From the returns of these 
questionnaires the study was made 
The answers of the students and Par. 
ents were tabulated and COM pared. 
These comparisons revealed Certain 
diflerences and influences. 
Findings. A total of 115 usable 
questionnaires returned hy students 
and 144 from parents made up the 
data for the study. The answers to 
these questionnaires show. that relj. 
giOUS VIEWS are changing. A notice. 
able difference can be seen in one 
veneration. The majority of both stu- 
dents and parents who belong to the 
church indicate sincerity of religious 
desire and purpose. On the part of 
some, however, there is doubt and 
uncertainty concerning religious he. 
liefs. This is seen considerably more 
parents. The 


church seems to be of less importance 


among students than 
lo students. on the whole. than it is 
to parents. Doubt is mainly centered 
around beliefs concerning deity. im. 
mortality, the authority of the Bible. 
and especially concerning the exper 
ience of conversion. 

The influences which are most in- 
strumental in moulding religious 
views are parents, friends and assoc- 
jiates, pastors and Sunday Schoo! 
teachers, and school teachers and 
professors. The influence of friends 
and associates is about equal to that 
of pastors and Sunday School teach- 
ers. 

To answer those who are fearful 
that 


influence of the church this investi- 


secular education weakens the 


sation indicates that it may do this 
for a small per cent of college stu. 
dents who are church members. For 
the most part, however, it is the opin. 
ion of the investigator that secular 
college education caused these stu- 
dents to examine their religious doc- 


trines to see what they really believ- 


ed. This examination seemed to re- | 


sult in a strengthening rather than a 
weakening of their religious convic- 


tions. 


(Graham, Marion A Study of 


Opinions of School Administrators 


(Concerning Desirable and Essential 
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Qualities in Ideal and Successful 
Coaches. (No. 646), August, 1949, 


41 pp. 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to present the qualities that 
administrators want the coach to 
have. (2) to show what qualities the 
administrators think the 


coaches have, and (3) to show the 


successtul 


qualities the failures in the coaching 


profession have. 


Method. The research method was 
followed in the study. Twenty-four 
individuals, who were closely con- 
nected with the coaching of athletics, 
submitted lists of the qualities they 


thought 
coach. A master check list was con- 


essential in successtul 
structed by compiling the qualities 
which were listed by the twenty-four 
persons. Fifty high school administra- 
tors were then contacted. Each ad- 
ministrator checked the qualities of 
the master check list which (1) an 
ideal coach should have, (2) one spe- 
cific successful coach had, and (3) 
one specitic failure as a coach had. 
The importance of the qualities was 
determined by comparing the number 
of coaches which possessed the qual- 


ities. 


Findings. The comparisons re- 
vealed that there was a high correl- 
ation between the qualities possessed 
by the ideal coach and_ those pos- 
sessed by the successful coach, while 
a low correlation was found between 
the qualities possessed by the failure 
and those possessed by the ideal and 


successtul coaches. 


A few of the qualities found nec- 
essary to be a successful coach were 
as follows: (1) Leadership, (2) 
Knowledge of game, (3) Ability to 
command respect, (4) Teaching abil- 
ity, (5) Self-control, (6) Interest in 
work, (7) Knowledge of ability of 
each hoy, (8) Ability to get along 
with boys, (9) Interest in boys, (10) 
Builder of character, (11) Adaptabil- 
ity, (12) Willingness to give time 
and ability, (13) Poise, (14) Imparti- 
ality toward hoys, (15) Good judg- 
ment, (16) Cooperation, (17) Fair- 
ness, (18) 


Good reputation, (19) 
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ne who knows rules of the game, 
and (20) Dependability. 


MeKnight, Mary. John Galswor- 
thy’s Theory of the Novel. June, 1949, 
73> pp. (No. 620). 

Problem. This thesis is a search 
for John Galsworth’s purpose in writ- 
ing his novels. 

Method. Every novel by John Gals- 
read 


prefaces. Also all of Galsworthy’s 


worthy was including all 
essays and addresses were read as 
well as his letters, and a biography 
written by his bibliographer. Two 
volumes of letters were examined. Be- 
sides all of these sources three vol- 
umes of short stories were read. 
Findings. It was found that John 
Galworthy’s purpose in writing the 
novel was to inspire the powertul 
upper classes of English society with 
a desire for a truly ethical code of 
Thus Galworthy 


aimed to control social evolution to- 


social behavior. 
ward greater human happiness in the 


future. 


Tade, Wilma Jean Daily. A His- 
tory of the Music Department of 
Greenville College. June, 1949. 36 pp. 
(No. 612). 

Problem. It was the purpose of 
this study to trace the history and 
outstanding developments of the mu- 
sic department of Greenville College 
from its point or origin in the School 
of Music of Almira College for wo- 
men to the present time. Because of 
the importance of the music depart- 
ment in the total college pattern, it 
would seem that a study devoted to 
this department alone would be of 
value (1) to have in concise form the 
department's history and (2) to pro- 
vide a means by which the progress 
of the department might be evaluated. 


N lethod. The 


~rocedure was followed in this study. 


historical research 
Information was cathered from Col 
lege Registers, Bulletins. Quarterlies, 
and Records, from the college news- 
papers and literature of the Free 
Methedist Church, 


and letters, and from hooks written 


from interviews 


concerning the general history of the 


college. The material was compiled 


and classified ac cording to the early 
development of Almira College, 
the founding of Greenville College 
and its School of Music, and the 
later developments of the School of 
Music and the present music depart- 
ment. 

Findings. The Greenville College 
Nlusic Department was in the begin- 
ning a fortunate department. lt was 
considered an important part of the 
institution by the founders of Al- 
College, the predecessor of 
Greenville College; and it ranked 
high in favor with the founders and 
donors of Greenville College. The 


mira 


instrumental department has sulfered 
some because of the great emphasis 
placed by the Free Methodist Church 
upon vocal music and the early re- 
striction of instrumental music from 
their services. Still under capable 
leadership the department has main- 
tained a satisfactory balance of course 
olferings. 

From the beginning the depart 
ment has been one of the stronger 
departments of the college, and in 
its tilty-six years of existence has 
shown considerable advance in mod- 
ernization of methods and has kept 
well abreast of the music departments 
of other colleges of its size. 

Particularly noteworthy are the de- 
velopments made by the choral divi- 
sion of the department, and according 
to the course offerings it would seem 
that the music graduates have a good 
foundation for either further study 


or a prolession of teaching. 


The college has maintained quite 
a large music faculty in proportion to 
its size, and the ideals and standards 
set forth by the founders of the col- 
lege have lived throughout the years 
and can still be seen as the foremost 


objectives of the present department. 


Geer, William C. An Evaluation 
of Commercially Available Equip 
ment Used in Speech Correction and 
Hearing Therapy. June, 1949. 85 pp. 
(No. 627.) 

Problem. The objective of this 
study was to secure an evaluation of 


clinical equipment from the best- 


qualified people in the field of Speech 
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and Hearing therapy to serve aS a 
guide in selecting clinical apparatus. 

Method. The questionnaire method 
was utilized. A listing of equipment 
was secured from Mr. Arthur Cable 


who had 


twenty-eight college clinics. The arti- 


complete listings from 
cles of greatest cost which were com- 
mercially available were placed in a 
check list of forty-two items. Addition- 
al space was provided for the inclus- 
ion of other equipment and for a com- 
plete list of objective tests used by 
those making replies. A rating scale 
was devised which would rank all 
equipment between 1.000 and 3.000. 
Number Six was used to denote un- 
familiarity with the use of any appar- 
atus. 

Check lists were mailed to one hun- 
dred _ fifty-seven people who were 
“professional or ‘follow’ members 
of the American Speech Correction 
Association. Since several disquali- 
fied themselves as to eligibility or 
willingness to participate the number 
eligible to reply was reduced to one 
hundred forty-two. Fifty-four or 38 Vc 
returned usable replies. 

Findings. Tables were prepared 
showing the relative ranking as to 
importance for use in research, train- 
ing of clinicians, diagnosis, and ther- 
apy. Tables showing general evalu- 
ation and a weighted scale according 
to use were also included. 

According to the rankings by those 


participating the following items 
ranked between 1.000 and 2.000 for 
general use: lidividual pure-tone 


audiometer, disc play-back individual 
hearing aids, disc recorder, wire re- 
corder, and tape recorder. [This was 
the class securing the best ranking. 

Ranking between 2.000 and 3.000 


were: 110V desk hearing aid, group 


(Continued on page 42) 


Moench . . . 


(Continued from page 20) 
found to be underweight.** This a- 
grees with the findings of Doctor 


— 


%2Nlews item in the Terre Haute Tri- 
bune, (August 8, 1048) (Secondary 


Source). 
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Frederick J. Stare, a member of the 
National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences. In 
his study of 3,561 school children in 
New York, approximately 10 per cent 
showed signs of poor nutrition. 

In the highest intelligence group, 
where the 1.Q.’s were 121 and above, 
there were no children underweight. 
These findings agree with [erman*® 
and Hbollingsworth®*' who reported 
that gilted children are physically su- 
perior. 

Underweight increased in frequen- 
cy as the intelligence quotients de- 
creased. In the superior group the 
1. Q.’s were 121-111 and 9 per cent 
of the children were underweight. 
The normal group included |. Q.'s 
110-101 and 15.2 per cent of the chil- 
dren were underweight. The low 
normal group included I.Q.'s 100-91 
and 11.8 per cent of the children were 
underweight. In the dull group the 
ranged from 90-81 and the 
percentage of underweight children 
increased to 20 per cent. The very 
dull group included |. Q.’s 80-71 and 
i8.1 per cent of the children were 
underweight. The highest percentage 
of underweight was found in the low- 
est intelligence group where the L.Q.'s 
were below 70. In this group 23 per 
cent of the children. were under- 
weight. 

Only 1.9 per cent of the children 
in the first grade were underweight, 
but the percentage increased to 7.1 
per cent in the second grade and 7.4 
per cent of the children in the third 
grade were underweight. There was 
considerable increase in the number 
of cases of underweight in the fourth 
grade where 20.8 per cent of the 
children were underweight. In grade 
live 13.9 per cent of the children were 
underweight and 18.6 per cent of 
the children in grade six were under- 


’3Nlarian Breckenridge and E. Lee 
Vincent, Child Development, (Phil. 
adelphia: Saunders Company, 1949), 


p. 30. 
“41 eta L. Hollingsworth, Gifted Chil 
dren. Their Nature and Nurture, 


(New York: The MacMillan Compa- 


ny, 1929), p. 81. 


weight. In grades seven and eight 
11.5 per cent of the children Were 
underweight. 


These results compare favorably 
with the findings of Carmichael?! 
who has said that: “A slight POsitive 
relation has frequently heen reported 
between intelligence and Various 
measures of physique and physical 


conditions. 


The exceptions that were found 
are accounted for by Breckenridge 
Vincent®® reported 
“The preponderance of  eyj. 


and who have 
that: 
dence points to a low, positive cor. 
relation. Since it is low we can expect 
that there will be many exceptions 


within any normal sampling.” 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


Malnutrition and underweight 


should be recognized and corrected | 


in the early elementary years for sey. 
eral reasons. First of all, it is a Sig- 
nilicant problem since 11.5 per cent 
of the children in the elementary 
-chool were found to be underweight 
Second, children who are under. 
weight are somewhat handicapped 
since there is a positive, though low, 
correlation between malnutrition and 
intelligence. Third, malnutrition in 
itself is a serious problem. lee and 
have reported that: 

It lowers the child’s resistence to 
disease. It lowers his energy both for 
physical activity and for his  partic- 
ipation in the activities of the school 
room. Continued malnutrition may 
even cause a real and permanent de- 
crease in the child's mental ability 
and certainly interferes with his suc- 
cess In every day life. 

The permanent injury that contin- 
ued malnutrition may cause has been 


shown in a study of the physical sta- 


eonard Carmichael, and_ others. 
Manual of Child Psychology, (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1946), 
p. O00. 

“Breckenridge and Vincent, op. cil. 


p. 30. 


“TJ. Murry Lee and Dorris May Lee, | 


Curriculum. 


The Child and His 


(New York, Appleton-Century Comn- | 


pany), p. 524. 
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tus of army selectees who were ex- 
amined and disqualified for military 
service. Ciocco and associates*® found 
that the great majority of the men 
who were disqualified had shown 
some indication of these defects in 
their early elementary years. Of those 
rejected, many were in their early 
vears below par physically, as indi- 
cated by underweight and poor nu- 
trition. Good health care during early 
school years should be good insurance 
for the future. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order to find and eliminate mal- 
nutrition in elementary school chil- 
dren the following recommendations 
have been made: 

1. There should be a health com- 
mittee in every school to study the 
needs of children and find Ways of 
administering to them. 

2. Every child should have a med- 
ical examination at least every third 
year. This examination should be car- 
ried on with a parent present. 

3. Physical examination should be 
given every year by school nurse or 
teacher and should include a test of 
the hearing, and vision, as well as 
an examination of the teeth. 

4. Weight of all children should be 
checked monthly, and compared with 
previous weight to see if growth is 
proceeding normally. 

5. There should be a daily health 
inspection by the teacher or school 
nurse for all small children. 

6. The follow-up is by far the most 
important phase of the examination 
and inspection, for there is little or 
no value in an examination unless 
something is done about it. 

7. Health service should be pro- 
vided for those who need specific help 
and cannot obtain it otherwise. Com- 
munity and civic organization such 
as family welfare and public health 
clinics should be made use of as 
well as women’s clubs, service clubs 
and other organizations which have 
lunds for this purpose. 

“Marian E. Breckenridge and E Lee 
Vincent, Child Development. (Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1949), p. 536. 
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8. Adequate hot lunches should 
be provided for those children who 
remain at school during the noon 
period. 

9. Free milk and free 
should be provided for all children 
who need them. Again, this should 
be a responsibility of the community. 

10. All teachers should cooperate 
in developing desirable habits and 
attitudes. The teachers should create 


lunches 


an atmosphere that is peaceful and 
orderly, yet purposeful. If the teachers 
themselves are alert and healthy they 
will do much toward instilling the 
same qualities in their pupils. Since 
mental health is a large factor in 
physical health, it must be considered 
important. 

11. There should be health educa- 
tion of the parents through education 
of their children, through mother- 
study groups, through parent-teacher 
meetings. and through the press. 


12. There 


teacher or extra time should be given 


should be a visiting 
the regular teacher in order to make 
home visits possible. Then the teacher 
can know and understand the child 
better. 


13. The Summer Round-up is de- 
sirable, for by this means all children 
expecting to start to school for the 
first time are given a medical examin- 
ation with time for remedial work 
to be done before school opens. By 
this means it is to be hoped that all 
children will have a fair start in the 
beginning, at least, as far as health 
is concerned. 

The problem of malnutrition is a 
challenge to the elementary school 
since 11.5 per cent of the children 
were found to be involved. Every 
teacher should make use of her stra- 
tegic position as an observer. She 
should help school physicians, nurses 
and parents detect the early begin- 
nings of sickness or nutritional defic- 
iencies. In addition to being a keen 
observer the teacher must know her 
children well and also know the early 
symptoms of illness and deficiencies. 
Parents are too apt to ignore the de- 
partures from the normal in their own 
children, whereas the teacher should 
see the individual differences of each 


child against a background of study 


and experience with many children. 

Teachers must recognize the fact 
that the whole child comes to school 
and the whole child reacts as a total 


being. Teachers must realize that the 


intellect is related to the physical 
well-being and the physical health 
is influenced by the social and emo- 
tional growth of the child. 


Every school must assume some 
responsibility in providing for the 
physical, social and emotional well- 
being of children if each child is to 
develop to the extent of his capacity. 


If insufficient and improper foods 
are the chief causes of malnutrition, 
then the first step is one of education. 
There must be education of the par- 
ent, as well as education of the child. 
for parents must know food values. 
In addition, relief agencies such as 
child welfare, family welfare organi. 
zations, or other agencies should be 
called upon for help. 


Perhaps the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children will 
help to solve this very problem. The 
conference of 1950 will give the na- 
tion an opportunity to look at what 
children need for wholesome growth 
and development, to find out how 
many of them are getting what they 
need, and to determine what the 


nation’s goals for children are in the 


decade ahead. 


Much could be done in the next 
half century for the betterment of 
our children and society if our schools 
would properly meet this challenge by 
finding and eliminating malnutrition 
in school children. 


Hardaway)... 


(Continued from page 22) 


receive 5 first rankings, 3 second rank- 
ings, 2 third rankings, 8 fourth rank- 
ings, and so on through the eight pos- 
sible positions of rank. In determining 
the final ranking, the number of first 
rankings was multiplied by 8 (there 
being 8 aspects included), the num- 
ber of second rankings was multiplied 
by 7, etc. By adding the total number 
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of weighted points for each aspect, a Tables II through X present the the groups in combinations, and the 
final rank could thus be determined. data regarding each group separately, total group. 


TABLE II 


RANKING OF FACTORS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


BY SUCCESSFUL MEN TEACHERS WHO 
GRADUATED BEFORE 1940 


No. ranking Position of rank and number of rankings Weighted Final | 

Aspect | aspect I 2 5 4 9 0 7 8 points rank 
Academic subjects 

in major field 29 12 Q 6 I 0 I 0 0 203 1 
Elective or required courses 9 2 13 3 4 133 4 
Professional subjects 30 5 8 6 3 5 2 5 0 163 5 
Contacts with faculty 28 3 2 5 4 5 1 132 5 
Extracurricular activities 26 1 4 0 9 0 123 6 
Contacts with students 28 2 9d 9 l 5) 4 5 117 7 
Personality and character 

of specific instructors 29 10 4 6) 2 0 | 4 2 168 2? 
Fraternal or sorority 

affiliation 19 0 4 0 0 51 8 


Note. The table is read as follows 


with 29 teachers listing it as a factor. by 8, the number of second rankings 


The first aspect (Academic subjects) The first aspect received a total of 203 by 7, etc. The final rank is merely a 


received 12 first rankings, Q second weighted points, determined by mul- ranking 


of weighted points in the or- 


rankings, 6 third rankings, and so on, tiplying the number of first rankings der of their value. 


TABLE Ill 


RANKING OF FACTORS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN TEACHERS WHO 
GRADUATED BEFORE 1940 


No. ranking Position of rank and number of rankings Weighted Final 

Aspect aspect | 2 3 4 .) 6 7 8 points rank 
Academic subjects 

in major field 34 8 4 4 4 2 | 0 | 228 
Elective or required courses 32 2 6 6 d 6 2 J 147 6 
Professional subjects 35 11 8) 6 J J l 2 0 222 2 
Contacts with faculty 33 6 9 6 4 4 4 0 O 105 4 
Extracurricular activities 31 I — I 4 12 4 102 7 
Contacts with students 35 152 5 
Personality and character 

of specific instructors 35 12 8 J 5) 4 I 2 0 218 3 
Fraternal or sorority 

affiliation 23 0 3 60 8 
38 Tracners JouRNAL 
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TABLE IV 


RANKING OF FACTORS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
BY SUCCESSFUL MEN TEACHERS WHO 


GRADUATED AFTER 1940 


Aspect 


No. ranking 


aspect 


Position of rank and number of rankings 


Final 


rank 


Weighted 


7 8 points 


Academic subjects 
in major field 29 


Elective or required courses 07 
Professional subjects 30 
Contacts with faculty 30 
Extracurricular activities 95 
Contacts with students 98 
Personality and character 

of specilic instructors 30 


Fraternal or sorority 


affiliation 18 
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TABLE V 


RANKING OF FACTORS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN TEACHERS WHO 


GRADUATED AFTER 1940 


No. 
Aspect 


ranking | 
aspect 


Position of rank and number of rankings 


Weighted | Final 


7 8 points rank 


Academic subjects 
in major field 33 


Elective or required courses 32 
Professional subjects 35 
Contacts with taculty 
Extracurricular activities 290 
Contacts with students 33 


Personality and character 
of specific instructors 32 


Fraternal or sorority 
affiliation 22 


“J 


~1 


208 


158 


Summary of findings. Evidently the 
most important factor of the college 
environment contributing to success 
of the teachers surveyed was aca- 
demic subjects im major field or teach- 
ing area. All| groups studied and the 
total group rated academic subjects of 
first importance. Perhaps there are 
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two predominant reasons for this. In 
the first place, the subject area taught 
or major field of the teacher is the 
principal interest of the teacher. Sec- 
ondly, this is the subject that the 
teacher teaches. A knowledge of the 
subject plus an interest in the subject 
taught would no doubt greatly influ- 


ence the success in teaching that sub- 
ject. 

The factor ranking second in order 
of importance was professional sub- 
jects. It should be gratifying to the 
teachers college to know that specific 
courses designed to improve the teach- 
ing art are reaping the desired results 
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TABLE VI 


RANKING OF FACTORS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
BY SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS WHO GRADUATED BEFORE 1940 


No. ranking Position of rank and number of rankings Weighted | Final — 

Aspect aspect 2 9 4 5 6 7 8 points | rank 
Academic subjects 

in major field 65 30 «+13 ~=«10 5 2 0 431 I 
Elective or required courses 590 7 8 19 10 280 5 
Professional subjects 65 14 17 12 8 0 385 5 
Contacts with faculty 61 11 12 6 5327 { 
Extracurricular activities 57 7 3 10 15 225 7 
Contacts with students 05 8 11 10 10 269 6 
Personality and character 

of specific instructors 64 22 12 7 4 2 2 
Fraternal or sorority 

affiliation 42 0 2 1 | 6 7 QI 111 8 


TABLE VII 


RANKING OF FACTORS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
BY SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS WHO GRADUATED AFTER 1940 


No. ranking 


Position of rank and number of rankings 


Aspect aspect 2 4 5 
Academic subjects 

in major field 62 29 «414 2 
Elective or required courses 39 6 4 1s 6 10 8 
Professional subjects 65 16 11 3 
Contacts with faculty 03 d 17 6 Ii 7 7 
Extracurricular activities 34 4 11 
Contacts with students 61 2 10 Q Q 7 17 
Personality and character 

of specific instructors 63 19 8 a ~ 7 4 
Fraternal or sorority 

alliliation 40 0 2 1 2 


Weighted | Final 

7 8 points | rank 
0 410 
5 ) 
2 3 389 2 
6 4 315 4 
J 2 226 7 
6 7/ 6 
5 | 301 
6 18 107 8 


and are of benefit to the teachers. Al! 
but two of the groups and the total 
group ranked this factor second, and 
the two exceptions ranked it third. 

The impact and influence of per- 
sonality upon personality is revealed 
by this survey. The factor ranking 
third was personality and character of 
specific instructors. It has often been 
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said that the beginning teachers imi- 
tate their own instructors and try to 
teach in the same manner and behave 
as their own favorite teacher taught 
and behaved. This study seems to ver- 
ily that point. The dynamic person- 
ality and character of specific in- 
structors is a factor in success of teach- 


ers. 


The factor ranking fourth as a con- 
tributor to success was contacts with 
the faculty in general. Classroom in- 


struction and guidance by teachers | 


has its place as an influence on the 
success of teachers. 

The other factors and their order of 
rank were: fifth, elective subjects or 
required courses not in the major 
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TABLE VIII 


RANKING OF FACTORS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


BY SUCCESSFUL. MEN TEACHERS 


No. ranking 


Aspect 
Academic subjects 

in major 


Elective or required courses 54 
Professional subjec ts 60 
Contacts with faculty 58 
Extracurricular activities 
Contacts with students 56 


Personality and character 
of specilic instructors 60 


Fraternal or sorority 


aspect 2 ) 4 ) 6 


~! 


10 6 4 


Position of rank and number of rankings | Weighted 


rank 


wl 
~! 
wl 


TABLE IX 


RANKING OF FACTORS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 
BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN TEACHERS 


attiliation 


Aspect 


Academic subjects 
. 
in major lield ay 


Elective or required courses 04 
Professional subjec ts | 70 
Contacts with laculty 00 
Extracurricular activities 60 
Contacts with students OS 


Personality and character 
of specilic instructors 0 


Fraternal or sorority, 
attiliation 45 


No. ranking 


0 2 7 4 


Position of rank and number of rankings 
aspect 2 4 0 


Weighted | 


points 


Final 


rank 


h 
ho 


~ 


Q 2 206 6 


leld: sixth, contacts with fellow. stu- 
dents: seventh, extracurric ular activi- 
lies: and eighth, fraternal or sorority 
alliliation. Many of these factors rank- 
ing low contributors’ to success of 
teachers are given considerable time 
and stress in the college environment. 
The study seems to indicate that the 


lime and stress placed on such factors 
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as extracurricular activities and frater- 
nities and sorority activities might be 
out of proportion with the benefits 
derived from such activities, in so far 
as their influence on teaching suc- 
cess is concerned. 

Although the survey was limited to 
a very small per cent of teachers, the 


consistency of the rankings of the var- 


ious factors would tend to indicate 
that the findings reported here are 
somewhat representative of all teach- 
ers in the field. 
(Intro. to Table XI.) 
A composite of the rankings of the 
aspects by the various groups and by 


the total group is presented in Table 
XI. 
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‘| ABI m¢ 
RANKING OF FACTORS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR SIGNIFICANCE , 
BY ALL SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 
ca 
No. ranking Position of rank and number of rankings Weighted Final | 
Aspect aspect | 2 3 4 5 6 Z S points rank lic 
Academic subjects 
in major field 125 59 27 «10 4 4 4 841 let 
de 
Elective or required courses 118 Q i 26 25 16 18 6 7 508 5 me 
Professional subjects 150 30 34 2 2) 15 0 7 J 7904 9 | Ca 
Contacts with faculty 124 16 29 15 17 10 15 1] ) 042 4 Ca 
Extracurricular activities 111 S 15 8S 10 21 17 28 0 451 7 tice 
Contacts with students 124 9 19 17 Is IS 27 16 6 340 6 | ) 
| 
Personality and character : 
of specilic instructors 127 41 20 16 #19 #11 6 3 747 5 
No 
Fraternal or sorority tt 
affiliation 82 0 4 8 3 10 #7 39 | 
the 
| 
mel 
nis 
TABLE XI 500 
SUMMARY OF RANKINGS OF ASPECTS OF COLLEGE 
ENVIRONMENT BY THE VARIOUS GROUPS OF we 
TEACHERS COMPRISING THE STUDY Lar 
& 
Order of rank of the eight aspects by the groups a 
the 
Aspect Grad. before 1940 Grad. after 1940 fte All All 
Vien omen Vien ome 1040 1040 
Academic subjects cho: 
Elective or required courses 4 6 6 5) 5 5 
Professional subjects 5 2 2 2 5 2 2 2 2 site 
mec 
Contacts with faculty 4 4 4 4 4 
Extracurricular activities 6 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 deey 
- cl : 
Contacts with students 7 5 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 8 
ihe | 
Personality and character Few 
of specific instructors 2 3 2 9 3 
Fraternal or sorority ed, . 
affiliation 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 sae 
cern 
ics | 
Ahstracts or Ranking 3.000 to 4.000 were: Tel- treatment cabinet, monochord, intra- ” 
aisté 
ebinocular, intercommunication sys- oral color camera, and darkroom thi 
Lin 
(Continued from page 36) tem, piano, critical angle board, aut- equipment. Lost 
. _OS 
hearing aid, laryngoscope, kymograph, omatic high-speed camera, otoscope, Ranked lower than 4.000 were the tre] 
or polygraph, instrument sterilizer, silent movie projector, vibratube, arti. ergograph and xvlophone. 1 
group pure-tone audiometer, _ slide ficial larynx, vibrograph, heat-fre- It was noted that unfamiliarity 
projector pneumagraph, oscilloscope, quency oscillator, transilluminator, with items of equipment seemed to | =e 
sound movie projector, group phono manometric flame and rotating mir- greatly influence rankings. Those —_ 
audiometer, and sound level meter. ror, dynamometer, phonendoscope, which were not familiar to 50% oF uee 
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Forsyth, Betty Bohannon A Criti- 
cal Estimate of Alliance Between 
The Art Theory and The Art Prac 
tice of Willa Cather. August, 1949. 
S| pp. No. 368.) 

Problem. This study undertook to 
determine according to critics state- 
ments and according to some of Miss 
Cather s own judgements to what ex- 
tent there was unity between Mliss 
Cather s criteria of art and her prac- 
tical work. 

Method. The research method was 
followed in the study. uoted in part, 
those sections of her articles, The 
Novel Demeuble’ and “Miss Jew- 
ett,” formed the point of departure for 
the study. 

The study applied the previously 
mentioned problem to Miss Cather’s 
Looks as divided into three phases. 
The first-period hooks were O Pio 
neers! and My Antonia. The second 
included The Song of the Lark, One 
of Ours, and A Lost Lady. The last 
period examined Death Comes for 


the Archbishop and Shadows on the 
Rock. 


Findings. Miss Cather’s criteria 


were divided into three aspects: 
choice of material, treatment of ma- 
terial, and technique of writing. 
Feeling that material recalled in 
memory was more effective than im- 
mediate impressions, and that the 
material must lie within the author's 


Miss Cather 


chose lor her mosl successtul hooks 


deepest sympathies, 
the material of her own pioneer \WVest. 
Few critics criticized her choice of 
material until the last book discuss- 
ed, Shadows on the Rock. This novel 
received much adverse criticism con- 
cerning choice of material. The crit- 
ics felt that it presented a world too 
distant in time and place to be any- 
thing but pale beside O Pioneer!, A 
Lost Lady, or Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. 


The treatment of material should 
suggestive rather than analvtical 
according to Cather. this 


suggestion the author must avoid a 
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loo vivid detail of material objects. 
Her earlier novels suffered from an 
excess of material detail. It was not 
until A Lost Lady that Miss Cather 
achieved an novel. 
Death Comes for the Archbishop was 


“uncluttered” 


proclaimed even greater by reason of 
subject and the simplified treatment 
of material. 

Simplilication was the keynote of 
Cather’'s criteria for technique 
ot writing. It was here that her diffi- 
culties lay. A Lost Lady and Death 
(‘omes for the Archbishop again ex- 
emplitied the greatest alliance be- 
lween theory and practice concerning 
a technique of writing. In Shadows 
on the Rock, Lucy Gayheart, and 
Sapphira and the Slave Girl the au- 
thor was greatly criticized for their 
subject matter but was greatly prais- 
ed for their purity of style. 

The material presented in_ this 
study seemed to indicate that Miss 
Cather synthesized her theory and 
practice, in varying degrees, through- 
out her work and thereby gained the 
secure position in American literature 


which the critics assigned her. 


Wright, Elmer H., A Study of 
Hlome Influences on the 1948-1949 
Ninth Grade of Parma, Ohio High 
School. March, 1949. (No. 618). 

Problem. This study was made to 
ascertain the effect of home influences 
on the 1948-1949 ninth grade stu- 
dents of Parma, Ohio High School. 

Method. During the first part ol 
the first semester of the school vear 
1948-1949 two 


high school freshmen of Parma, Ohio 


hundred fifty-nine 
High School were given a question- 
naire. The students were requested 
net to write their names on the pap- 
ers; they were thus encouraged to be 
rerlectly frank in answering all ques- 
tions. 


The questionnaire was prepared 
from notes which the writer took on 
Professor Ramsey s lecture on Mental 
Hvgiene and from the reference read- 
ing which was done while taking the 
course in Mental Hygiene at Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


Findings. One hundred twenty- 


nine boys and one hundred thirty girls 
were studied. 

Forty-nine per cent of the group 
had the ordinary comforts of life: 
twenty per cent had luxuries, and the 
remaining thirty-one per cent had 
only bare necessities of life. 

Forty-one students or sixteen per 
cent of the group came from broken 
homes. 

Filty per cent of the parents of 
these students had only a grade 
school education and seventeen per 
cent did not finish grade school. 
students reported 


Seven poor 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
EXAMINATIONS 


The National Teacher Exam- 
inations, prepared and admin- 
istered annually by Educational 
Testing Service, under sponsor- 
ship of the American Council 
on Education, will be given al 
testing centers throughout the 
United States on Saturday, 
February 18, 1950. 


At the one-day testing session 
a candidate may take the Com- 
mon Examinations, which in- 
clude tests in General Culture, 
Mental Abilities and Basic 
Skill, and Professional Informa- 
tion; and one of eleven Option- 
al Examinations, designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college 
which a candidate is attending 
or the school system in which 
he is seeking employment will 
advise him whether he must of- 
fer the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations and which of the 
tests he should take. 


Application forms, and a Bul- 
letin of Information describing 
registration procedure and con- 
taining sample test questions. 
may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, 
or directly from Educational 
Testing Service, P. O. Box 392. 
Princeton, New Jersey. A com- 
plete application, accompanied 
by the proper examination fee, 
should reach the ETS office not 
later than January 20, 1950. 
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health and fifty-eight only fair health: 
five reported poor clothes; four re- 
ported bad houses, but only two re- 
ported poor food. About ten per cent 
showed insufficient sleep; two per 
cent reported poor opportunity for 
sleep. 

Ten students were “only” children, 
but twenty-six families included in 
the family circle adults other than the 
immediate family. 

Twenty-nine students or eleven per 
cent did not like high school, and 
twelve per cent expected to quit at 
sixteen. 

Forty-four students were permitted 
to spend seven nights a week outside 
the home; twenty-live as many nights 


as they wished: and thirty-live were 


permitted four or more nights oul. 

By far the greatest number of stu 
dents spent leisure time in the home 
of friends. 

Two hundred forty-three homes 
had reading materials in various com 
binations. [The most frequent combi- 
nalion Was “daily paper, Magazines 
and novels,” and the next most fre- 
quent was the combination of “daily 
paper and magazines. 

Thirty-two hoys and seven girls 
prelerred wild west stories, but four 
boys and twenty eight girls prelerred 
love stories . Newspapers and maga- 
zines were widely read by both boys 
and oirls. 

Thirty three per cent ol the oroup 


attended movies twice a week. and 


thirty-eight per cent attended ONCE jp 
a while. 

Forty-nine per cent of the boys and 
sixty-eight per cent of the girls re. 
ported hobbies of a wide Variety, 

Ten per cent seldom went to 
church or Sunday School, and six 
per cent never went. 

Twenty-four per cent of the hoys 
and seventeen per cent ot the sil, 


did not know even one of the Ten 


Commandments. Forty per cent of 
the boys and twenty-two per cent of 
the girls did not know the CGoldey 
Rule. 

Fourteen per cent of the students 
admitted drinking; forty-seven per 
cent admitted swearing, and four per | 


cent admitted stealing. 


Ode to Peace 


Lush grows the grass on Pilorim Fill 

And guns trom Philip's War are still. 
The ships that fused in battle lie in rust - 
Their crews revered, their trophies held in trust. 


New leaders rise in Tripoli. 


A people end a slavery. 
Our southern borders tlame with heat; 
Another nation knows deleat. 
And twice, around the world, a battle cry 
Has spewed the youth of nations forth to die. 


() statesman, leaders of the world, 

Break trom the past; let hates be furled. 
Let that gaunt phantom, Hunger, stalk in ships 
Among the rats. Let only ruddy lips 

And stalwart frame be willed 

From those in battle killed. 

Let no dead lie in ripening corn 


While child and widow weep forlorn. 
Let nations live in unity and trust, 
Their peoples humble and their rulings just. 


\Wre must tullill the destiny 
Of a land made by and for the tree: 


Its many races harmonized as one: 
Its thread of legend compassing the sun: 
Its faith based firmly upon Cod, 
His tenets our divining rod: | 
Our talents grown in power to lind 
And foster all our weak mankind: 
lo fuse in everlasting peace the power 
Vo live in brotherhood through wavering hour. 
( 
( 
( 
( 


—Helen McGaughey 
CORNUCOPIA 
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